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EDUCATIONAL NEWS AND EDITORIAL COMMENT 


CEREMONIES ON THE OCCASION OF 
NAMING Jupp HALL 
7 pervasive influence exerted on 
education in the United States by 
the late Charles Hubbard Judd was a 
dominant theme of the Conference on 
Education held at the University of 
Chicago on April 15 and 16. The oc- 
casion was the naming of the former 
Graduate Education Building in hon- 
or of Dr. Judd. The scope and impor- 
tance of his contributions to the sci- 
ence of education were reviewed by a 
group of distinguished men who knew 
him well. It was inevitable that in the 
course of their remarks they should 
also give glimpses of the uniqueness 
and force of his personality. 

Professor Arthur I. Gates, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, ex- 
pressed the view that Judd was pri- 
marily a psychologist. As a fearless 
critic of what was academic rather 
than professionally important, Judd 
challenged ail psychologists. Early in 
his professional career he was influ- 


enced by William James of this coun- 
try and by Wundt of Germany in the 
direction of systematic psychology. 
Later he seemed to break away from 
any formal system, and neither he 
nor his students developed a “Judd 
school” of psychology. He stressed the 
importance of the higher mental proc- 
esses—the development of the powers 
of generalization and of abstraction 
and the grasping of meanings. In fact, 
so great was his emphasis on learning 
how to think clearly that he was ac- 
cused of neglecting biological and 
emotional factors, to which other psy- 
chologists were devoting increased at- 
tention. 

As a consequence of convictions of 
the sort mentioned, Judd gave much 
of his attention to the psychology of 
the school subjects. His twofold ap- 
proach was through the study of indi- 
viduals while they were engaged in the 
process of learning, coupled with study 
of the experiences of the human race 
throughout the span of recorded his- 
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tory. Judd was a champion of experi- 
mental or laboratory study, exempli- 
fied by photographic methods of re- 
cording eye-movements in reading and 
by the case study, in the sense of “di- 
rect observation,” of subjects to dis- 
cover the methods of learning which 
they use. 

In a discussion of his contributions 
through educational surveys and ad- 
ministrative studies, Professor Floyd 
W. Reeves paid tribute to Judd as a 
leader of men in many walks of life, 
and as a man interested in society who 
stood for a program of action based on 
scientific findings. In the early days of 
the school-survey movement, Judd ar- 
gued for tests and used them exten- 
sively, and he sought to develop sur- 
vey techniques which others could use. 
Judd had an important part in ten 
school surveys, including several spon- 
sored by states and the federal gov- 
ernment. He was one of the early op- 
ponents of the 8-4 plan of school or- 
ganization. As early as 1910 he was 
urging combined courses and, from 
1919 onward, vigorously encouraged 
reorganization and development of the 
social studies. He advocated the in- 
troduction of orientation courses in 
teachers’ colleges, as well as appren- 
ticeships for teachers. He was deeply 
interested in the relation of the federal 
government to education and fre- 
quently commented on the need for 
continuous democratic education, in- 
cluding a program for adults. 

Dr. George F. Zook, president of 
the American Council on Education, 
continued the discussion of Judd’s 
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contributions as a national leader in 
education. Of special interest were 
Dr. Zook’s comments on Judd’s role 
in helping to develop the North Cen- 
tral Association of Secondary Schools 
and Colleges as a co-operative enter- 
prise for strengthening education 
through the elevation of standards. 
Dr. Zook recalled Judd’s belief that 
the extent to which a school was ac- 
tive in introducing experimental modi- 
fications of its program should be an 
important criterion of evaluation, as 
well as his criticism of teachers’ col- 
leges because they tended to be insuf- 
ficiently aggressive in promoting mod- 
ifications of traditional school prac- 
tices. Judd was a firm believer in 
active participation in educational or- 
ganizations. For ten years he gave 
valuable administrative leadership to 
the American Council on Education, 
and he also served on several national 
advisory commissions. At one time he 
favored the establishment of a federal 
department of education with a sec- 
retary of cabinet rank. By 1931 he 
was advocating federal aid under local 
control and a period of experimenta- 
tion with grants to discover the best 
possible methods of using federal 
funds. 

Judd’s pioneering role in the organi- 
zation of graduate and professional 
study in education was discussed by 
Professor William S. Gray. He pointed 
out that Judd believed that education- 
al psychology should not merely bor- 
row methods from other fields but 
should develop its own scientific meth- 
ods. On the other hand, Judd did not 
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believe in restricting graduate training 
in education to work in that field 
alone. In particular, for persons pre- 
paring in special methods, he favored 
a program involving thorough training 
or specialization in a subject field, 
supplemented by training in educa- 
tion. Moreoever, he insisted that 
graduate training in education should 
meet the same high standards as those 
imposed in other fields. 

Professor Guy T. Buswell described 
Dr. Judd’s efforts to secure a building 
that should be suitable for the work of 
a graduate department of education. 
In 1929 the General Education Board 
made a grant of $1,000,000 for the 
building which now bears Judd’s 
name and an additional $500,000 for 
its endowment. With the assistance of 
the faculty, the building was designed, 
not as a hall given largely to class- 
rooms, but in terms of the functions 
which it was intended to serve. By 
that time the teachers’ colleges had 
developed rapidly, and Judd believed 
that the University should greatly 
reduce the attention given to teacher 
training and devote its major efforts 
to the advancement of knowledge 
through graduate study and research. 
As a result the plans provided for only 
seven classrooms but incorporated a 
large working library designed to 
meet the needs of advanced students. 

Similarly the plans were drawn in 
terms of the functional activities of 
the faculty. Offices for the staff were 
arranged in groups to facilitate closer 
relationships among those engaged in 
similar lines of study. Adequate labo- 
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ratories and other provisions for re- 
search, as well as generous space for 
secretarial help, were provided. Final- 
ly, space was allocated to the editorial 
and business offices of the publications 
of the department: the School Review, 
the Elementary School Journal, the 
Supplementary Educational Mono- 
graphs, and the Publications of the 
Laboratory Schools. For eighteen years 
Judd edited both the School Review 
and the Elementary School Journal and 
regularly produced on schedule from 
twelve to fourteen pages of education- 
al news and editorial comment. In the 
opinion of some of us who now inter- 
mittently assume this task, this feat 
alone qualifies him as a genius. 

The group of five papers briefly out- 
lined above provided a well-rounded 
summary of the professional life of a 
great educator. Immediately following 
the final paper of the group, the build- 
ing was formally named Charles Hub- 
bard Judd Hall by Dr. Frederic Wood- 
ward, vice-president emeritus of the 
University of Chicago. 

After the reception and dinner on 
the evening of April 15, Professor 
Charles E. Merriam spoke, presenting 
some personal recollections of Judd 
and urging the educators present to 
continue, with renewed vigor, efforts 
toward producing citizens with social 
intelligence adequate for solving the 
almost overwhelming national and in- 
ternational problems of the modern 
world. Chancellor Robert M. Hutch- 
ins spoke briefly on Judd’s profession- 
al contributions to the University, 
stressing especially the value of his 
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judgment and vision in consultations 
with the administrative officers. 

Another dominant theme of the 
conference, and a natural sequel to the 
first group of papers, was the present 
and the desirable future status of 
graduate study in the field of educa- 
tion. 

In “A Critique of Research Tech- 
niques in Learning and Methodolo- 
gy,” Professor William A. Brownell, 
of Duke University, identified five 
major weaknesses of educational re- 
search. (1) He considers the evaluation 
of learning ineffective because, in 
practice, it does not ordinarily include 
all learning outcomes and tends to 
focus attention on the simpler aspects. 
(2) The criteria of learning are often 
incomplete. Too frequently rate and 
accuracy of performance at the close 
of instruction have been the only cri- 
teria. A low rate and accuracy may 
accompany the first efforts of a learner 
to use a relatively mature method, and 
hence the Jevel of the method of learn- 
ing used should receive more atten- 
tion. Similarly, the permanence and 
transferability of learning are too of- 
ten neglected. (3) There is a tendency 
to place too much reliance on the con- 
trol-group technique, which in many 
cases involves a spurious simplicity. 
As a rule, only a few of the possible 
variables can be identified and con- 
trolled. (4) For investigating many 
important kinds of behavior, the use 
of “simpler” techniques, such as con- 
tinuous observation, was advocated. 
It is to be noted that this point of 
view is consistent with that of Judd 


mentioned earlier. (5) It was pointed 
out that, in many cases, rather general 
conclusions have been drawn and ac- 
tion has been taken on the basis of a 
single study. Only rarely has an edu- 
cational investigation been repeated 
under essentially the same conditions, 
although careful repetition of some 
studies might modify or even reverse 
the conclusions. 

“New Areas and Techniques of Re- 
search in Education” were discussed 
by Professor Stephen M. Corey. He 
stated that in many investigations a 
narrow view of the scientific method 
tends to restrict the techniques and 
the findings. The emphasis should be 
placed on the application of the ethics 
or attitudes of science, which seek to 
reduce the “error, corruption, and 
bias, conscious and unconscious,” 
which are dangers in all research. 
Professor Corey went on to discuss the 
use of new inventions, such as sound- 
recording instruments; the desirability 
of training in other fields for educa- 
tional researchers; and the possibili- 
ties of interdepartmental research 
programs. He deplored the tendency 
to publish vast numbers of minor 
studies and called for a change in the 
orientation of the students of learning 
theory so that more studies would be 
carried on in complex but realistic sit- 
uations, for example, in schools. Corey 
mentioned the importance of con- 
tinued study of group behavior and of 
the meaning of experience to the indi- 
vidual, since this meaning may be 
quite different from the interpretation 
placed on it by supposedly objective 
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observers. Also considered were new 
methods of measuring the more subtle 
aspects of personality, of which the 
Rorschach test is an example; the de- 
sirability of more attention to action 
rather than verbal behavior; and the 
increased use of longitudinal studies. 

“The Role of Laboratory Schools in 
the Scientific Study of Education” 
was the title of a paper by Professor 
Willard C. Olson, of the University of 
Michigan. He identified the three 
major purposes of laboratory schools 
to be (1) the provision of a good edu- 
cation for the pupils; (2) the prepara- 
tion of teachers for their first assign- 
ments; and (3) the discovery, develop- 
ment, and generalization of principles 
related to significant human behavior. 
Few schools emphasize the last of 
these purposes. Moreover, many in- 
vestigations which involve complex 
school-community relations need 
other settings. Laboratory schools are 
usually not representative and are not 
suitable for determining “norms” in 
the usual sense of the term. They are, 
however, suitable for study of changes 
which take place through relatively 
long periods of time. Dr. Olson con- 
siders as most fruitful for investiga- 
tion in laboratory schools problems re- 
lating to the personal and social needs 
of pupils, classroom atmosphere, so- 
cial-class stratification in schools, and 
health, particularly preventive meth- 
ods in the field of mental health. Also 
mentioned were the relation of school 
practices to delinquency, questions as 
to the optimal conditions under which 
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creativity emerges, and the nature of 
an ideal staff for research. 

Dr. W. W. Charters, professor of 
education emeritus at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, spoke on the subject “How 
Should Professional and Scientific 
Study at the Graduate Level Be Re- 
lated?” He stated that the purpose of 
professional study is to prepare for 
maximum competency in an occupa- 
tion, such as the occupation of teach- 
er, administrator, or counselor. In the 
field of education, the professional 
person may function in three types of 
situations: instruction, administra- 
tion, and research. The curriculum for 
providing occupational competence, 
like any curriculum, gives informa- 
tion, develops attitudes, and devel- 
ops abilities and skills. 

Scientific study, in addition to giv- 
ing information, developing attitudes, 
and developing abilities and skills, 
also involves practice in the tech- 
niques of investigation. Professional 
study and scientific study are, there- 
fore, similar. However, the scientist se- 
lects his own problems for experimen- 
tation, while the professional man 
must choose his problems from those 
which arise in practice. The profes- 
sional man cannot be so thorough and 
rigorous in his work as the scientific 
man, or so comprehensive in the 
types of évidence that he requires. He 
must be satisfied when he has used all 
the methods that are practical. The 
professional man has to run his school 
at the same time that he is making a 
study or gathering evidence, with the 
result that little scientific experimen- 
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tation in the field of school operation 
has been made. The scientist, how- 
ever, can give his undivided attention 
to a problem under study. The profes- 
sional has many other activities, and 
he thinks of the scientific method 
chiefly as a means and not as an 
end. Nevertheless, professional study 
should be scientific study, and the doc- 
toral candidate should learn the scien- 
tific method and develop a love for 
improvement through research. Dr. 
Charters concluded his paper by com- 
menting on the implications of his 
analysis for degree programs. 

Dr. T. R. McConnell, of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, spoke on “Or- 
ganization within the University of 
Graduate Work in Education.” Since 
educational problems need explora- 
tion, study, and solution, a university 
needs a faculty of education to per- 
form this function in a systematic 
way. The problems are complex, and 
their solution demands the same sci- 
entific approach and analysis that are 
used in other scientific divisions in a 
university. Scientific training is relat- 
ed to education in the same way that 
the basic sciences are now related to 
medicine. Among the fundamental dis- 
ciplines necessary to the study and 
solution of educational problems are 
the following: 

1. Philosophy, which should contribute to 
the formulation of aims 

2. Social, cultural, and intellectual history 

3. Sociology—emphasizing the relation- 
ship of education to other social processes 
and institutions 

4. Political science, particularly the rela- 
tion of education to democratic government 


5. Public administration and, in particu- 
lar, the relation of education to other public 
programs 

6. Economics, which throws light on the 
dependence of educational support on broad 
aspects of public finance 

7. Psychology, including (a) psychology 
of individual differences and variation; 
(b) social psychology; (c) psychology of 
learning; (d) abnormal psychology, clinical 
psychology, and psychology of individual 
and social! adjustment; and (e) child develop- 
ment 

8. Social and cultural anthropology 

g. Disciplines in the biological sciences 


Organizationally, education should 
be closely combined with the disci- 
plines on which it depends and to 
which it is related, as, for example, in 
a division of the social sciences. Flexi- 
bility is essential and can be developed 
through interdepartmental commit- 
tees, such as the Committee on Hu- 
man Development at the University of 
Chicago and the Committee on Inter- 
national Relations at the University 
of Minnesota. 

The next great gain in education 
will take place, Dr. McConnell be- 
lieves, “in interdisciplinary research, 
by teams of co-operating scholars.” 
Education at first had to fight to gain 
recognition as an independent field; it 
now must fight for interdependence. 

Professor Ralph W. Tyler spoke 
on “The Functions of Graduate De- 
partments of Education.” After com- 
menting on the rapid growth of educa- 
tional training in the last twenty-five 
years, he listed three bases for deter- 
mining the primary functions of a de- 
partment of education: (1) public de- 
mand, (2) custom and practice of the 
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department, and (3) the desires and 
preferences of faculty members. 

Public demand may not be a suit- 
able criterion, Professor Tyler be- 
lieves, since the public does not have 
a long-range view nor the needed in- 
formation to make a wise decision. 
For example, if it is discovered that 
many doctoral candidates are pri- 
marily concerned with the salary in- 
crease which a degree will bring, it is 
probable that the criteria for appoint- 
ments and promotions should be 
changed. Neither should the customs 
and practices of the department nor 
the desires and preferences of faculty 
members be the deciding factors in de- 
termining the primary functions of a 
modern department; for the prefer- 
ences and desires of the faculty and 
staff are too much colored by their 
own experiences. 

The proper function of the graduate 
department of education can best be 
defined in terms of the general role of 
a university. The university focuses 
trained intelligence on understanding 
man and his work, with the object of 
improving man. To accomplish this 
end, a trained staff is needed, free to 
engage in intellectual pursuits. Also 
needed are students to learn and facili- 
ties to carry on the type of work which 
will best achieve the general objective 
of the improvement of man. In order, 
then, to judge the work of a depart- 
ment of education, three criteria may 
be set up: (1) the importance of the 
problems studied in furthering man’s 
improvement; (2) the opportunity 
provided for free inquiry; (3) the ex- 
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tent to which the department capital- 
izes on the special abilities of the staff. 

It is evident that this short confer- 
ence afforded a comprehensive re- 
view, not only of the professional 
work and influence of one of the out- 
standing leaders of the last generation, 
but also of the most promising leads 
which graduate study and research 
should follow in the immediate future. 


THOUGHTS ON CRITICAL THINKING 


AN comprehensive formulations of 
the objectives of secondary edu- 
cation contain some statement related 
to the development of critical think- 
ing. Teachers of science and mathe- 
matics have long given at least lip serv- 
ice to this aim, and more recently the 
teachers of the social studies have 
placed it near the top in the hierarchy 
of their objectives. Moreover, a num- 
ber of significant experimental at- 
tempts have been made to teach di- 
rectly, rather than incidentally, for 
the objective and to measure growth 
in critical thinking or generalized 
problem-solving abilities. The results 
of these studies have shown that the 
concepts and abilities involved are 
definitely teachable and thet even stu- 
dents of low general ability can make 
definite progress in critical thinking. 

Let us optimistically assume that 
schools everywhere will soon be mak- 
ing more serious attempts to achieve 
this objective. Although there is little 
need to argue here for the urgent ne- 
cessity of such efforts, the following 
statement, from the Progress Report of 
the Citizenship Education Study of 
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the Detroit Public Schools and Wayne 
University, is typical of the views of 
many educational leaders. 


A third general area of importance in a 
program of citizenship education is that of 
helping boys and girls gain skills which will 
aid them in the solution of social problems. 
In a democratic society citizens should be 
actively engaged in the solution of our social 
problems—housing, crime, international af- 
fairs. If this is to be done successfully people 
must be able to read the newspapers intelli- 
gently, to analyze the various kinds of 
propaganda which come to us through pam- 
phlets, radio commentators, or ordinary con- 
versation and in general to apply intelligence 
to the solution of complex problems. Accord- 
ingly, the staff of the Study has spent a con- 
siderable block of time developing a proce- 
dure to apply the scientific method to the so- 
lution of social problems. This procedure has 
been prepared in outline form and is now be- 
ing tried out by teachers in various class and 
group situations. Recognizing that many pu- 
pils are confronted with difficult individual 
problems and that communities are faced by 
serious social problems, our attempt has been 
to develop a procedure which will help pupils 
understand how problems can be solved. In 
effect we are testing the hypothesis that, if 
pupils can be taught to apply logical steps to 
the solution of social problems, they could 
apply these problem-solving steps to any 
type of problem with which they are con- 
fronted. The use of this problem-solving 
technique with many different types of prob- 
lems will be studied with increased care dur- 
ing the next two years. 


The outline referred to has been 
published separately in the form of a 
leaflet. One page devoted to “The 
Source of Problems” lists twenty-five 
problem areas classified into six 
groups, ranging from ‘‘Problems which 
the individual meets,’”’ to “Problems 
of the nation and the world.” A two- 
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page spread is then devoted to each 
of the following: ‘Defining the Prob- 
lem,” ‘Working on the Problem,” 
“Drawing a Conclusion,” and “Carry- 
ing Out the Conclusion.” Each of these 
major headings is broken down intoa 
series of key phrases of which the fol- 
lowing are samples: “Setting up tenta- 
tive solutions,” “Recalling known in- 
formation,” “Locating sources of in- 
formation,” ‘Determining the most 
reasonable and logical conclusions,” 
“Acting on the conclusion.” Opposite 
each of these is a column headed 
“Process,” which clarifies the key 
phrase by asking one or more ques- 
tions, such as, ‘“What apparent rela- 
tionships exist within the available in- 
formation?” Another column is de- 
voted to “Cautions,” and a fourth 
column of “Objectives” provides a 
detailed breakdown of specific beha- 
viors with respect to each of the key 
phrases. 

This outline is an excellent piece of 
work. It puts into concise form a well- 
known formula for problem-solving, 
which in other sources often takes 
many pages of exposition. Any teacher 
who intends to do something definite 
about developing critical thinking will 
find this outline useful, and it should 
also be valuable material for teacher- 
training courses. Copies may be ob- 
tained from the Citizenship Educa- 
tion Study, 436 Merrick, Detroit 2, 
Michigan. 

In the past, most of the significant 
work in problem-solving has been 
done at a single grade level. The De- 
troit study is of special interest be- 
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cause it is being carried out in elemen- 
tary schools, intermediate schools, and 
high schools. At the same time, similar 
studies are under way at the college 
level. Julian C. Aldrich, in an article 
on “Developing Critical Thinking” 
appearing in Social Education for 
March, 1948, describes the program of 
the social-studies department of the 
School of Education of New York 
University. The objectives, although 
presented in briefer form, are sub- 
stantially identical to those outlined 
above. This article also includes a list 
of twenty “problem areas,” identified 
as persistent problems of living, 
around which the subject-matter and 
activities of the class are focused. 

From many reports of this kind it 
may be inferred that there is rather 
widespread agreement on the general 
nature of the approach to this objec- 
tive. It appears, however, that there 
is as yet little agreement on the ap- 
propriate grade placement of empha- 
sis on the various component abilities 
of problem-solving. 

If schools everywhere are to work 
effectively on critical thinking, more 
attention must be given to the deter- 
mination of what is possible at par- 
ticular grade levels. This need is recog- 
nized by the staff of the Detroit study 
in the following statement: 

We hope that teachers will try these ideas 
with their classes, so that more can be 


learned about teaching critical thinking at 
different intellectual and maturity levels. 


Until we have adequate data on the 
development of critical thinking in 
individuals through a period of years, 
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teachers must proceed chiefly on the 
basis of their all-too-limited knowl- 
edge of children in general. College 
instructors, who deal with the upper 
ranges of ability, often complain of the 
lack of critical thinking by their stu- 
dents, and certainly the public at 
large operates at a very low level of 
efficiency in this type of activity. The 
schools are failing to achieve the ob- 
jective, but there is much to be learned 
about what to expect of children who 
are given training and encouragement 
in problem-solving types of activity. 

Another question which remains to 
be settled concerns the interrelation- 
ships of the various subject-matter 
fields in what should be a common en- 
deavor. Who shall take the lead—the 
teachers of science, of the social 
studies, or of mathematics? Can criti- 
cal thinking be taught by teachers 
who, on occasion, make disparaging 
remarks about the courses taught by 
their colleagues in other fields or en- 
gage in acrimonious debates on the 
relative merits of different subjects? 
As long as the curriculum remains or- 
ganized in terms of subjects, the prob- 
lems of determining responsibility and 
of avoiding overlapping or neglect will 
remain. Even if, as some educators 
would advocate, subjects as such are 
abandoned in favor of a genuine prob- 
lem-solving type of approach, ques- 
tions of this kind must be answered. It 
is not likely that the entire program 
of a school can be oriented in this di- 
rection. The achievement of certain 
objectives, such as the development 
of interests and appreciations, may 
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actually be hindered by overemphasis 
on problem-solving. A realistic de- 
scription of the behaviors through 
which interests and appreciations are 
revealed will suggest that an approach 
which is too analytical may inhibit the 
end which is sought. We are entitled 
to like some things—for example, a 
musical composition or a chocolate 
cake—and to dislike others without 
an elaborate rational defense. School 
faculties must, therefore, devote con- 
siderable attention to an analysis of 
the differential contributions of vari- 
ous types of activity and must ulti- 
mately develop, between problem- 
solving and other experiences, a bal- 
ance which will result in a well-round- 
ed school program. 

One may ask, further, whether the 
public will allow the schools to attack 
controversial social problems by criti- 
cal thinking or any other means. As 
was noted in these columns in April, 
there seems to be increasing public 
pressure for the removal of certain 
types of materials from the schools. A 
Chicago suburb has just emerged from 
a vicious school-board election cam- 
paign, in which it was charged that 
“school operations were too far to the 
left.” As one basis for this charge, 
even an arithmetic textbook was at- 
tacked as being socialistic. In the 
Preface of this book, the authors stat- 
ed that arithmetic has two aspects: 
the mathematic aspect and the social 
aspect. The latter statement was inter- 
preted to mean that the authors fa- 
vored socialism. The book includes a 
page on which a pictogram shows the 
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distribution of population, land 
area, and other resources, including 
“wealth,” of the United States in re- 
lation to the rest of the world, and 
questions are asked to guide the inter- 
pretation of the data. One general con- 
clusion might be that the United 
States is an unusually fortunate coun- 
try. However, in the election cam- 
paign it was suggested that the intent 
was to impress upon the minds of the 
pupils the notion that the United 
States has more than its share of the 
world’s resources and that this is an 
idea from which they should be 
shielded. 

In such an atmosphere it was not to 
be expected that the American history 
textbook should escape criticism. The 
book’s discussion of the United Na- 
tions was a focal point of this criticism 
in spite of the fact that the majority 
of the school board and of those edu- 
cated citizens who took the trouble to 
read it considered the statement to be 
realistic and unbiased. Other points 
of attack stemmed from racial and 
religious prejudices, but they were 
used effectively with persons who have 
not learned to think critically about 
social issues. The statement was made 
in the press that such topics were out 
of place in schools until pupils were 
sufficiently mature to consider them. 
Just when this time comes has never 
been determined. Unfortunately there 
are some people who do not want our 
youth to learn how to think, and such 
persons, under the guise of promoting 
a curious kind of Americanism, are 
not reluctant to use tactics contrary 
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to the democratic ideal. Thus teachers 
who are seeking to develop citizens 
capable of dealing rationally with 
pressing modern problems must creep 
forward through a wilderness of preju- 
dice and ignorance. 

The boys and girls in secondary 
schools today obviously face a very 
uncertain future. Let us hope that it 
is not already too late to arm them 
with intellectual powers adequate to 
enable them to solve their problems. 
No minor curriculum tinkering will 
suffice. Only a courageous and con- 
certed effort by today’s teachers on 
the development of effective methods 
and materials for teaching critical 
thinking will serve to avoid the pro- 
duction of another generation of citi- 
zens who are almost helpless when 
caught in the coils of a genuine per- 
sonal or social problem. 


AN INDICTMENT OF SCIENCE AND 
MATHEMATICS TEACHING 


fee recent four-volume report of 
the President’s Scientific Re- 
search Board, Science and Public Poli- 
cy (Government Printing Office, 
1947), is not addressed primarily to 
workers in the field of secondary edu- 
cation. They may thus easily overlook 
the fact that it has many important 
implications for education. The fourth 
volume, Manpower for Research, con- 
tains more than one hundred pages on 
“The Present Effectiveness of Our 
Schools in the Training of Scientists,”’ 
prepared by the Cooperative Commit- 
tee on Sciencé and Mathematics 
Teaching—a committee composed of 
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representatives of thirteen national 
organizations of scientists and science 
teachers. Some of the more important 
implications of this report are sum- 
marized by Professor Raleigh Schor- 
ling, of the University of Michigan, in 
an article on “A Program for Improv- 
ing the Teaching of Science and Math- 
ematics,” which appeared in the 
American Mathematical Monthly for 
April, 1948. The following quotations 
from Professor Schorling’s article are, 
for the most part, the first sentences 
of sections which he develops at some 
length in order to present and defend 
his recommendations. 


1. Some of the crucial problems in the 
teaching of science and mathematics are 
much the same at all levels—elementary, 
secondary, and collegiate. For example, ef- 
ficiency in the teaching of science and math- 
ematics is everywhere cut down by such 
factors as: (a) inadequate financial support, 
(6) the lack of materials and space, (c) the 
shortage of competent teachers, (d) undesir- 
able working conditions of teachers, (e) the 
unrealistic programs for teacher education, 
and (f) the lack of good in-service programs. 

2. The financial support of our schools is 
wholly inadequate, and suggests that as a 
nation we are operating with a distorted 
sense of values. 

3. The nation faces a devastating shortage 
of teachers of science and mathematics. 

4. The undergraduate curriculum for the 
education of teachers, in many training in- 
stitutions, is unrealistic. 

5. At all levels, schools and higher institu- 
tions have failed to provide strong in-service 
programs for teachers. .. . 

7. The teaching profession has not shown 
great resourcefulness or utilized much imagi- 
nation in the design of curriculums appropri- 
ate to the nurture of genius. 

8. There is vagueness concerning the con- 
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tent of science and mathematics courses in 
general education. 

9. There is a tendency for the general 
courses in science and mathematics to be- 
come stigmatized. 

10. The offering in science and mathe- 
matics in the small high school is pathetically 
meager. 

11. Efficiency of instruction in science and 
mathematics in Grades I-VI is low. 

12. The main goal of science and mathe- 
matics in the junior high school grades has 
not been recognized. ... Grades VII, VIII, 
and IX provide the crucial years for achiev- 
ing the objectives of general education. Most 
of the youngsters at this age level are still in 
school, where they can be taught those 
things which society deems essential. The 
general courses have greater flexibility, and 
therefore may include a greater variety of 
activities to meet the needs of varied inter- 
ests and abilities. . . . 

13. As regards senior high school, no one 
should assume that all is well with the tradi- 
tional courses in science and mathematics. 
In most schools they are woefully out of date 
as regards both content and method. The 
inertia is largely due, as has been pointed out 
earlier, to the fact that teachers are not given 
time in the school day or employed in the 
summer months to do the technical and ar- 
duous task of curriculum revision. 

14. The science and mathematics courses 
in the junior college have been allowed to 
develop without much design. . . . 

18. It is inefficient and uneconomical for a 
teacher of science to spend an excessive 
amount of time as a technician or as a serv- 
iceman for his own apparatus. 

19. The scientific approach to problems is 
not given enough emphasis. It is reasonable 
to assume that the scientific method would 
be about the last thing to be neglected in 
courses in science. This, however, does not 
seem to be true. 

20. As regards efficiency of science instruc- 
tion, the ceiling is low, for we do not know 
the answer to many of our problems in sci- 


ence education. A host of systematic studies 
are needed to provide the data from which 
sensible solutions may evolve. These studies, 
now so urgently needed, require funds and 
personnel far greater than any existing 
organization can provide. The task is oeyond 
what any higher institution or any single 
national society can do. 


When isolated and listed in this 
way, even these brief quotations add 
up to a serious indictment of the 
schools. The report as a whole is equal- 
ly critical of college and graduate pro- 
grams. Certainly teachers of science 
and mathematics, administrators, and 
instructors in teacher-training insti- 
tutions should study carefully the 
above-mentioned sources in order to 
see which of the recommendations 
they can act upon immediately. 

As only one of numerous sugges- 
tions, they can obtain, at a cost of 
twenty-five cents each, copies of the 
“Guidance Pamphlet in Mathematics 
for High School Students,” which is 
the Final Report of the Commission 
on Post-War Plans of the National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 
This document of twenty-five pages is 
filled with useful information on the 
amount and type of mathematical 
training considered desirable in a vari- 
ety of fields of application ranging 
from personal use in daily life to a high 
degree of specialization. In the words 
of the authors: ““The Commission has 
leaned over backwards in its effort to 
get a guidance report free from unfair 
propaganda for mathematics as a 
school subject.’”’ Many schools have 
ordered enough copies to enable a 
whole class to study the pamphlet as 
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part of their regular school work. It 
may be obtained from the Mathe- 
matics Teacher, 525 West 120th 
Street, New York 27, New York. 

The most encouraging features of 
these various reports by highly trained 
specialists are that (1) they have tried 
to encompass the problem from the 
elementary school through the gradu- 
ate school, rather than attacking one 
level independently of the others, and 
(2) they have given careful attention 
and due weight to the needs for gener- 
al education, rather than concentrat- 
ing on the needs of the educationally 
and professionally élite. 


INSTITUTE FOR ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICERS OF HIGHER 
INSTITUTIONS 


HE twenty-sixth annual Institute 

for Administrative Officers of 
Higher Institutions will be held at the 
University of Chicago on July 6 and 7, 
1948. The general theme of the confer- 
ence will be “The Community Re- 
sponsibilities of Institutions of Higher 
Learning.” This theme has been 
chosen in part because University 
College, the major adult-education 
unit of the University, is this year 
celebrating its fiftieth anniversary. 
The meetings are open without fee to 
administrative officers and others in- 
terested in this area of higher educa- 
tion. 

The Institute will open Tuesday 
morning, July 6, with general discus- 
sions of the responsibilities of institu- 
tions of higher education for commu- 
nity educational services, with par- 


ticular reference to adult educational 
needs. Consideration will also be given 
to the principles of adult learning. The 
second session will be devoted to a 
consideration of the ways in which 
institutions of higher education might 
most effectively work with industry 
and with labor in the development of 
adult educational services. At the re- 
maining sessions of the Institute, 
papers dealing with the ways in which 
various types of higher institutions are 
attempting to meet community edu- 
cational needs will be presented. Op- 
portunity for discussion will be pro- 
vided following each of the addresses. 

More complete information about 
the Institute may be obtained from 
Norman Burns, Department of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago. 


CONFERENCE FOR TEACHERS OF 
THE SOCIAL SCIENCES 


HE Eighth Conference for Teach- 

ers of the Social Sciences in Sec- 
ondary Schools and Junior Colleges 
will be held July 21, 22, and 23, 1948, 
at the University of Chicago. The 
theme, “Teaching the Social Sci- 
ences,” will be developed through a 
series of closely related lecture-dis- 
cussion meetings. In each of six ses- 
sions the theoretical and practical as- 
pects of the teaching of the social 
sciences will be treated. Associate 
Professor Earl S. Johnson will discuss 
the theoretical aspects. His statements 
will be followed by a complementary 
development of the practical applica- 
tion of theory by persons teaching at 
the secondary-school and junior-col- 
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lege levels of instruction. It is antici- 
pated that this mode of presentation 
will stimulate spontaneous discussion 
by those persons in attendance. 

The topics considered will be: 

The Logical Basis of Communication 

Communication and Imagination 

The Social Effects of Communication 

Things, Context, and Meanings 

Giving Old Things New Meanings 

The Risks of Purposive Teaching 


There is no registration fee for the 
conference. Teachers, curriculum di- 
rectors and supervisors, and school ad- 
ministrators are cordially invited to 
attend. Further information about the 
program may be secured by address- 
ing Earl S. Johnson, 1126 East Fifty- 
ninth Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


CONFERENCE ON GUIDANCE 


HE twelfth annual conference on 

Guidance and Personnel will be 
held at the University of Chicago on 
July 1 and 2, 1948. This conference, 
as all the preceding ones, provides an 
opportunity for workers in the field to 
consider together pressing problems 
concerned with the “Preparation and 
Certification of Counselors.” There 
are two aspects of the conference. One 
is presented formally through ad- 
dresses by well-known educators and 
personnel workers. The other pertains 
to the informal discussions from the 
persons in attendance who have ques- 
tions or contributions. 

Anyone interested in guidance and 
personnel activities in schools, col- 
leges, or related organizations is cor- 
dially invited to attend any or all of 
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the sessions. Attendance is without 
charge. Detailed programs may be ob- 
tained by writing to Professor Robert 
C. Woellner, University of Chicago. 


ANNUAL READING CONFERENCE 


HE eleventh annual Conference on 

Reading at the University of 
Chicago will be held from Tuesday 
morning, June 29, to Saturday after- 
noon, July 3, on the theme “Basic 
Reading Instruction in Elementary 
and High Schools.” During recent 
years, emphasis in the conference has 
been on the development of a broad 
concept of reading and its role in 
learning activities. As a result, think- 
ing has been clarified concerning the 
place of reading in school progress and 
in promoting personal and social de- 
velopment. The need is now urgent for 
a careful survey and appraisal of basic 
reading instruction—its nature, role in 
the curriculum, and essential proce- 
dures in establishing the understand- 
ings, attitudes, and skills underlying 
effective reading. 

The conference this year should be 
particularly interesting to teachers of 
English in junior and senior high 
schools. The fact is now recognized 
that growth in reading is a continuous 
process and that basic instruction in 
reading should be provided through- 
out the high-school years as an inte- 
gral part of the total language-arts 
program. This point of view was 
stressed vigorously in the recent year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education, Reading in the 
High School and College. 
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Each half-day’s meeting of the con- 
ference will be introduced by a general 
session, in which basic problems of in- 
terest at all levels will be considered. 
In addition to the local staff, national- 
ly known leaders will address the gen- 
eral sessions. The general sessions will 
be followed by sectional meetings. The 
following topics will be presented be- 
fore the high-school section by the 
speakers indicated: 


“Patterns of Basic Instruction in Reading: 
Their Advantages and Limitations,” John 
W. Bell, District Superintendent of High- 
School District 1, Chicago 

“Evaluation of Current Practices in Group- 
ing Pupils,” Robert C. Pooley, University 
of Wisconsin 

“Developing Learning Environments That 
Stimulate Maximum Pupil Effort,” Hel- 
en-Mary Heflin, Reading Co-ordinator, 
Amundsen High School, Chicago 

“Essential Equipment for Basic Instruction 
in Reading,” Isabel Kincheloe, Division of 
Curriculum Development, Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools 

“Techniques in Developing Independent 
Word Attack,” Gwen Horsman, Super- 
visor, High-School Reading, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools 

“Techniques in Promoting Ability To Inter- 
pret What Is Read,” Hermese E. Roberis, 
Laboratory School, University of Chicago 

“Techniques in Developing Ability to React 
toand Use theIdeas Read,” Eona De Vere, 
Von Steuben High School, Chicago 

“Techniques in Cultivating Effective Oral 
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Interpretation, Appreciations, and Tastes 
in Reading,” Max Hohn, Oak Park High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 

“Co-ordinating Basic Instruction and Guid- 
ance in Reading in the Content Fields,” 
Ethel B. Davison, South Shore High 
School, Chicago 


Requests for copies of the program 
and for directions for securing room 
and board may be addressed to Pro- 
fessor William S. Gray, Department 
of Education, University of Chicago. 


WorKSHOP ON FAMILY LIFE 
EDUCATION 


—— on Family Life Edu- 
cation is being held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago August 2 through 
September 3, 1948, for selected leaders 
currently active in school and commu- 
nity programs of education for family 
living. Evelyn Millis Duvall is direc- 
tor and shares seminar leadership with 
Ernest W. Burgess and Robert J. 
Havighurst. Overview lecturers who 
have been invited to participate in- 
clude Drs. Alfred Kinsey, William 
Menninger, Leland Stott, Ralph W. 
Tyler, and Alvin Zander. Further in- 
formation may be secured from the 
Workshop Secretary, University of 
Chicago, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Maurice L. HARTUNG 
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Wuo’s WHO FoR JUNE 


Authors of The news notes in this 
news notes issue have been pre- 
andarticles pared by Mavrice L. 

HARTUNG, associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of mathematics 
at the University of Chicago. Wit- 
Liam W. WATTENBERG, associate pro- 
fessor of education and educational 
psychology at Wayne University, De- 
troit, Michigan, points out that Amer- 
icans have always been a nation of 
migrants and wanderers and considers 
the educational implications of migra- 
tion. CHESTEF. W. Harris, assistant 
professor of education at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, in this second of two 
articles on the measurement of com- 
prehension of literature, reports a 
study of the construction and use of 
tests which measure this type of com- 
prehension. NANcy E. Wimmer, at 
present editor of periodical publica- 
tions at Science Research Associates, 
Chicago, Illinois, and formerly teacher 
of mathematics at Taft High School 
in the same city, presents the results 
of a study of guidance practices in sec- 
ondary schools. F. A. BALYEAT, pro- 
fessor of secondary education at the 


University of Oklahoma at Norman, 
Oklahoma, analyzes the college-en- 
trance offerings of students who en- 
tered the University of Oklahoma in 
1947 in relation to the offerings of stu- 
dents who had entered in 1907, 1917, 
1927, and 1937. KoppLte C. FRiEp- 
MAN, teacher in North High School, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota, discusses the 
issue of utilizing the community in de- 
veloping the curriculum. FRANCES 
SWINEFORD, research associate in the 
Department of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Kari J. 
HOLzIncER, professor of education at 
the same institution, present a list of 
selected references on statistics, the 
theory of test construction, and factor 
analysis. 


H. for- 
merly a professor of edu- 
cation and now an in- 
dustrial engineer in the employment 
of the federal government. ELBERT 
W. Burr, teacher of the social studies 
in the Laboratory School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Epwin S. Linz, 
teacher of English at Lake View High 
School, Chicago, Illinois. 
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EDUCATION. FOR MIGRATION 


WILLIAM W. WATTENBERG 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan 


ROM the days of the first settlers, 
F we have been a nation of wander- 
ers and adventurers. In each genera- 
tion there were many men and women 
who left home to seek their fortunes 
on a new frontier. Our great cities fed 
upon myriads of persons who came to 
them, not only from distant lands, but 
from our own countryside. Even when 
the frontiers closed, social scientists 
recorded vast migrations to the West 
Coast and to the industrial centers 
wherever they were located. 


POPULATION SHIFTS 


The dramatic shifts of population 
during the war have tended to create 
an impression that the uprooting of 
individuals and families in present 
times is largely an accompaniment of 
social upheaval. Some persons assume 
that, now that reconversion is com- 
plete, we shall settle down and mi- 
grations will become of minor signifi- 
cance. For this reason it is worth while 
for school people to examine the flow 
of population during the comparative- 
ly stable period between 1935 and 
1940, a period when the back-to-the- 
farm movement of the early thirties 
had ebbed and before the war migra- 
tions had gained force. Barring an- 
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other war or a sweeping economic 
catastrophe, future years are likely to 
duplicate that period. 

As we go about our duties of helping 
today’s young people prepare them- 
selves for effective living, we have 
some questions to ask: How many of 
our youth will, at some future date, 
confront the task of trying to establish 
themselves in a strange community? 
How different are those communities 
likely to be from those in which they 
are now growing up? What problems 
are they likely to encounter? What 
can we do now to help them be more 
ready to make a successful adjust- 
ment? 

As far as the extent of peacetime 
population movements is concerned, 
we have ample and accurate data. 
When the 1940 Census was taken, 
enumerators were asked to record each 
person’s whereabouts in 1935. The 
answers have been tabulated and, 
within the past two years, published in 
a series of volumes giving data con- 
cerning age, sex, race, and occupation. 

Even in the comparatively quiet 
period from 1935 to 1940, more than 
one of every ten Americans had moved 
at least once from one community or 
county to a different one. All told, 
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there were 15,734,798 such migrants. 
Table 1 shows the total at each age 
group. Of the persons 20-24 years old 
—the group of most interest from an 
educational viewpoint—19.8 per cent 
had changed communities.’ 

Many of the changes, such as moves 
from rural to urban settings, and vice 
versa, meant transplantation to dras- 
tically different patterns of commu- 
nity living. If we confine our attention 

TABLE 1 
AGE OF MIGRANTS, 1935-40 


Male Female Total 
1, 266,689 
506 , 346 
310,692 
955,835 
1,083,451 
943,614 
I 347 61 5 
840,615 
443, 263 
296 ,977 


2,482,956 
1,011,118 

674,904 
2,101,415 
2,198,998 
1,819,322 
2,472,216 
1,511,287 

844,555 

618,027 


1,216,267 
504,772 
364,212 

1,145,580 

1,115,547 
875,708 

1,124,601 
670,672 
401,292 
321,050 


7,995,097] 7,739, 701/15,734, 798 


to the groups of school age and just 
beyond school age, as illustrated in 
Table 2, we see that there was a trend 
for school-age groups to move, with 
their families, from cities to rural 
areas (this is the suburban trend) and 
for young adults to leave small com- 
munities to try their luck in larger 
towns.’ 

The migrations influenced all 
groups in the population. It is often 
assumed that migrants are usually 

«Bureau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States, 1940: Population: Internal Migra- 
tion, 1935 to 1940, Age of Migrants, p. 24. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office, 1946. 

2 Ibid., Table 9, pp. 29-31. 
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people of the lowest economic status. 
It may be true that transient farm and 
unskilled laborers compose the bulk 
of perpetual wanderers. However, 
among groups having a relatively 
large amount of training, the percent- 
age of those persons who leave home 
communities to try their fortunes 
elsewhere is relatively high. In fact, 
among the professional and semipro- 
fessional workers, approximately 25 
per cent had changed communities be- 
tween 1935 and 1940. Table 3 tells the 
story. 

On the basis of the available statis- 
tics we may safely conclude, then, that 
a sizeable percentage of our present 
school population will be involved in 
migrations and that those youngsters 
now in high schools preparing for 
white-collar and professional occupa- 
tions will by no means be exempt from 
migrating. 


EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF 
MIGRATION 


There has been a natural tendency 
for schools to concentrate attention on 
the potential stay-at-home in prefer- 
ence to the potential migrant. Tax 
money devoted to education is usually 
regarded as an investment in the fu- 
ture of the community which supports 
the schools. From this viewpoint, 
every young man or woman who 
leaves home represents a tangible fi- 

3 Bureau of the Census, United States De- 
partment of Commerce, Sixteenth Census of the 
United States, 1940: Population: Internal Migra- 
tion, 1935 to 1940, Economic Characteristics of 
Migrants, p. 4. Washington: Government Print- 
ing Office, 1946. 
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Age 
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Over 65.... 
Total.... 
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nancial loss to local taxpayers. Where 
schools are urged to deal with migra- 
tion, it is usually in form of pressure 
to teach children the advantages of 
remaining in the home community. 

To the extent that schools are sup- 
ported by state aid and (we may hope) 
federal aid, this line of argument be- 
comes invalid. In fact, one of the best 
arguments for federal aid is the fact 
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that almost every state contains citi- 
zens who receive their preparation for 
life in the schools of every other state. 
Furthermore, schools have long sought 
to cope with the problems of children 
whose families have moved from place 
to place and made necessary transfer 
from school to school. Efforts to stand- 
ardize curriculums use the frequency 
of such transfers as an argument. 


TABLE 2 
MIGRATION BY AGE AND TYPE OF COMMUNITY, 1935-40 


Ace Group 


Type OF MIGRATION 


s-13 Years 


18 and 19 


20-24 Years 
Years 4 


14-17 Years 


Rural nonfarm to urban 
Rural nonfarm to rural nonfarm. . 
Rural nonfarm to rural farm... . 


Rural farm to urban 
Rural farm to rural nonfarm... . 
Rural farm to rural farm 


707,432 
378,471 
152,477 


198, 783 
214,532 
79,279 


104 , 804 
121,863 
383 ,853 


708 , 200 


269 ,993 
76,278 


281,926 
138,014 
69,438 


87,636 


78, 338 
32,678 


193,314 
85,328 
32,189 


79,278 
49,524 
16,955 


260,565 
149 ,680 
41,721 


171,038 
108,754 
188 ,982 


54,987 
37,537 
83,282 


49,521 
48,449 
164,017 


TABLE 3 
MIGRATION STATUS OF EMPLOYED WORKERS BY MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL GROUP AND SEX 


MALE FEMALE 


Major OccupaTIONAL Group, 1940 
Total 


Migrants Total Migrants 


1,875,387 
4,991,715 
3,325,767 
4,360,648 


Professional and semiprofessional. .. . 
Farmers and farm managers 

Proprietors, managers, and officials. . 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers. . 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred 


Operatives and kindred workers. . . . 

Domestic service workers 

Service workers, except domestic. ... 

Farm laborers and foremen 

—_ except farm, and not re- 
rt 


4,949,132 
6,205,898 

142,231 
2,196,695 
2,770,005 


3,210,427 


1,469,661 
151,899 
423,520 

3,156,982 


476,162 
410,793 
511,235 
690,950 


661,613 
784,476 

24,798 
393,239 
441,904 


351,917 
8,715 
54,731 
372,888 


9,488 
158,825 
351,814 
227,834 

31,570 


106 , 590 
2,046,379 
1,969,083 
1, 261,639 

320,005 

232,420 


383,825 25,500 
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However, none of the foregoing 
reasoning touches on the basic needs 
of the youthful legion who will leave 
home to seek a living on distant farms, 
in unfamiliar villages, or in bewilder- 
ing cities. The ever growing complexi- 
ty of communities of all sorts presents 
problems, many of which have been 
poorly solved in the past by too many 
inadequately equipped persons. In a 
study of the adjustment of rural mi- 
grants to Lexington, Kentucky, Hef- 
lin and Beers found that, although 
many had made good adjustments, 
others had found themselves operating 
under handicaps which were felt even 
in the second generation. Their con- 
clusion was: 

For institutions working with youth in 
rural communities, this study suggests that 
the adequate preparation of prospective 
migrants for social and economic success 
in the city might well become one of their 
important objectives. For the institutions 
of urban communities, this study suggests 
that the successful absorption of incoming 
tural migrants is an opportunity of which 
they might take more advantage.‘ 


Lest we slip into an ancient error, 
however, we hasten to add that the 
problem is much bigger than that of 
rural folk coming to cities. The Bos- 
ton-reared young doctor can, and 
often does, make many mistakes in 
trying to establish a practice in rural 
New Hampshire. A childhood spent 
in apartment houses in New York or 


4 Catherine P. Heflin and Howard W. Beers, 
Urban Adjustment of Rural Migrants, p. 32. 
Bulletin 487, Kentucky Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, University of Kentucky. Lexing- 
ton, Kentucky: University of Kentucky, 1946. 
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Chicago is inadequate preparation for 
maintaining a suburban bungalow in 
Royal Oak or Arlington. 

The migrant, whatever his social 
and economic status, faces a number 
of situations with which he has to 
cope. The most obvious is the differ- 
ence in patterns of living between city 
and country, North and South, East 
and West, etc. Slightly less obvious, 
but more vital to the individual, may 
be the necessity of making new 
friends—of finding companions for his 
leisure hours. We know that many a 
newcomer to a community undergoes 
a torment of loneliness before finding 
a congenial circle. Those persons with 
the least social “know-how” may fail 
altogether. Others may take up with 
undesirable acquaintances as a lesser 
evil than hours of heavy solitude. Ex- 
cept in the smaller communities, the 
young person away from home is able 
to lead a life of anonymity and irre- 
sponsibility, which provides an op- 
portunity to practice patterns of be- 
havior ultimately harmful to the indi- 
vidual as well as society. 

The family that has established it- 
self in a new community often has to 
revise its methods of operation. Daily 
routines must be altered. Procedures 
for rearing children also may have to 
be adapted to meet new environments. 
Parents, while striving to find their 
own place among strangers, are likely 
to assume that young people will en- 
counter no similar problems of social 
adjustment. 

Juvenile-court files bulge with cases 
of adolescents who have drifted into 
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trouble because of lack of parental 
supervision. The high delinquency 
rates among children of immigrants 
are echoed by high rates among chil- 
dren whose parents have been con- 
fused in adapting patterns of supervi- 
sion which had been effective in a 
former setting. On the other hand, 
leaning over backward to protect 
their children from contact with “bad 
companions,” some careful families go 
to the opposite extreme. By enforcing 
too rigid safeguards they “overpro- 
tect” or “overdominate” their off- 
spring. The resultant psychological 
damage is familiar to child-guidance 
workers. 

A family living in a community far 
from kinsfolk faces even more obvious 
problems. Many minor crises of life 
are customarily handled by calling on 
mothers, fathers, sisters, brothers, or 
other relatives. For example, if a wife 
takes sick, feminine relatives often 
move in to help keep house and to per- 
form other necessary duties while the 
sick woman receives rest and care. In 
similar minor emergencies, families 
may temporarily “double up.” For a 
family alone in a strange place, the 
confinement of the mother requires 
skilful planning, lest the resultant 
temporary disorganization intensify 
seriously the psychological problems 
which, even in normal circumstances, 
attend the appearance of a new broth- 
er or sister. 

In major emergencies, the relative 
isolation of a migrant family makes 
even greater demands. In a trenchant 
study of 62 families in New York, 
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Koos noted the source of help to which 
the family turned in 109 specific emer- 
gencies that occurred during a two- 
year period. In 52 cases, the family 
“muddled through” entirely on its 
own. In the remaining cases, relatives 
were the source of assistance in 36 in- 
stances. Other help secured included a 
corner druggist in 31 cases; bartend- 
ers, in 29 cases; and religious leaders 
in 16 cases.$ 

Two factors are important in these 
findings: (1) relatives are a major 
family resource, and (2) these families, 
who lived in a section of New York 
City well supplied with skilled social 
agencies, apparently did not know 
how to utilize the facilities which were 
available to them. Thus the data em- 
phasize the point that the isolated 
family is more isolated than it need be 
and that greater knowledge of their 
new environment is necessary for 
adults who move about in search of 
work or better living conditions. That 
many of our graduates seem doomed 
to encounter unwarranted difficulties 
or to suffer preventable tragedies pre- 
sents us with another need to meet. It 
is, furthermore, a need that can be 
met in many ways. Specifically, what 
can we do? 


MEETING THE NEED 


First, in social studies and in other 
courses that deal with aspects of 
American life, we can stress material 
concerned with the problems of living 
in communities of various types and, 


SEarl Lomon Koos, Families in Trouble, 
p. 86. New York: King’s Crown Press, 1946. 
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especially, with the facilities available 
for coping with such problems. A 
study of this type can become a useful 
phase of our efforts at intergroup edu- 
cation. 

Trained social workers are often ap- 
palled to find that high-school and 
college graduates do not know how to 
get into contact with organized social- 
work groups, even though the “tech- 
nique” is as simple as consulting a 
telephone directory or going to the of- 
fice of a community chest or a council 
of social agencies. Similarly, after tak- 
ing a course in health education, 
everyone should know how to find a 
reputable doctor if taken sick in a 
strange place. A well-educated citizen 
should also be capable of securing 
legal aid in an emergency. 

In any event, the boy or girl who 
plans to go to a community of a differ- 
ent type could gain in school sufficient 
orientation to all American communi- 
ties to be able to make a relatively 
painless start in various phases of ad- 
justment, such as locating sources of 
wholesome recreation, utilizing public 
employment agencies, and becoming 
an effective citizen. The budgeting 
and use of income is another essential 
skill. 

Second, existing work in vocational 
guidance may be extended to include 
the study of occupations in distant 
communities, if this is not already be- 
ing done. For maximum personal ef- 
fectiveness, a young adult should 
know how to exercise wisdom in deci- 
sions about going to some new place 
to seek employment. He should know 


how to secure competent counsel in 
making occupational choices, even 
long after graduation. Of more imme- 
diate interest to young people would 
be information about means of locat- 
ing employment. Instruction in writ- 
ing letters of application has been in- 
cluded in English courses for some 
time. Some schools also give pupils 
practice in filling out application 
blanks. In addition, there should be 
study of the functions and limitations 
of public and private placement 
agencies. 

Third, the potential migrant has 
great need of the ability to make 
friends and to get along with people. 
The isolated families we discussed 
earlier are often isolated because of 
inability in these fields. Individuals 
with greater skill in human relations 
are likely to form friendships and to 
establish relationships with neighbors 
which enable them to meet the major 
and minor emergencies that are well- 
nigh inevitable in any life. 

Insight into one’s own personality, 
as well as social skill, will aid young 
adults during the trying periods when 
they are “on their own.” These traits 
supply balance and provide a founda- 
tion for successful independent living. 
More important, from a long-range 
social point of view, perhaps, is the 
fact that good adjustment as well as 
maladjustment is contagious. Since 
newcomers to a community are likely 
to congregate, the competent and 
well-balanced youngsters we send out 
into the world will often be a great aid 
and support to those who, through 
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lack of training or personality difficul- 
ties, encounter trouble. 

Some interesting experiments in hu- 
man-relations education have been 
made. Many home-economics and 
commercial courses include units on 
personality. In schools which utilize 
core curriculums, extended considera- 
tion is given to this topic. Excerpts 
from standard moving pictures show- 
ing sequences that can _ inspire 
thoughtful discussion of human rela- 
tionships are available as a result of 
work done under the direction of Dr. 
Alice Keliher.* During the past year, 
the Delaware State Society for Mental 
Hygiene has revived an experimental 
program of once-a-week lessons de- 
vised for use in the later elementary- 
school and junior high school grades.’ 

Fourth, since book knowledge and 
class discussions are rarely as educa- 
tive as firsthand experiences, field 
trips and exchange excursions can well 
become more frequent parts of the 
curriculum, once present housing and 
financial obstacles can be overcome. 
This idea was part of the program ad- 

6 Alice W. Keliher, “Motion Pictures for Bet- 
ter Human Relations,’ Progressive Education, 
XVI (October, 1939), 431. 

7H. Edmund Bullis and Emily E. O’Malley, 
Human Relations in the Classroom. Course 


I. Wilmington, Delaware: Delaware Society 
for Mental Hygiene (1308 Delaware Avenue), 


1947. 
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vocated in Education for All American 
Youth.* Trips of this kind are already 
a feature of several rural high schools 
and, once in a while, a group of pupils 
from a city school is brought to a min- 
ing or a farm community. These be- 
ginnings are most heartening, and 
we may hope that they will be ex- 
panded. 

In this article the writer has sug- 
gested a few things which schools may 
do to prepare their students for the 
changes in residence that are frequent 
in American life. The list is, however, 
incomplete. The fact that many 
schools have been grappling with these 
problems is a tribute to the foresight 
of the educators concerned, but there 
is need to make these efforts more 
nearly universal. 

As we educate young people in our 
own community, in our mind’s eye we 
should see them as adults scattered 
throughout the nation and, perhaps, 
the world. We should ask ourselves: 
“Have we done everything possible 
to help them make those adjustments 
which will lead them to become happy 
and valued citizens wherever they 
may be?” 


8 Educational Policies Commission, Education 
for All American Youth. Washington: Education- 
al Policies Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association and the American Association 
of School Administrators, 1944. 
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MEASUREMENT OF COMPREHENSION 
OF LITERATURE 


II. Strupimes oF MEAsuRES OF COMPREHENSION 


CHESTER W. HARRIS 
University of Chicago 


HE analysis of what is meant by 
the comprehension of literary ma- 


T 


terials, which was reported in the first 
article in the series, led to the 
specification of the following seven be- 
haviors or skills as important evi- 
dences of achievement of the ability 
to comprehend literary materials. For 
the purpose of testing comprehension, 


it was assumed that the recognitions 
specified below constitute evidence of 
comprehension of the various aspects 
of meaning discussed in the previous 
article. 


1. Recognition of synonyms or equiva- 
lents for uncommon words and groups of 
words as they are used in the context. 

2. Recognition of equivalents for words 
and groups of words that are used figurative- 
ly or as symbols. 

3. Recognition of antecedentsof pronouns, 
of subjects and predicates in loosely organ- 
ized statements or in statements with in- 
verted or uncommon word order, and of 
missing parts of elliptical statements. 

4. Recognition of summaries of ideas ex- 
pressed or implied, including the main idea 
as well as subordinate ideas, the subject of 


10Chester W. Harris, ‘‘Measurement of 
Comprehension of Literature: I. The Nature of 
Literary Comprehension,” School Review, LVI 
(May, 1948), 280-89. 
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the discourse, the situation being discussed 
or described, etc. 

5. Recognition of summaries of char- 
acteristics of persons or characters described 
in the passage, including their actions, mo- 
tives, attitudes, etc. 

6. Recognition of the author’s attitude 
toward his subject, his characters, etc., of his 
mood or emotion, and of his intent or pur- 


pose. 
7. Recognition of the relationship be- 


tween technique and meaning, including the 
function of images, illustrations, and the 
like, the function of comparisons, the func- 
tion of sentence structure and word choice, 
etc. 


CONSTRUCTION OF TESTS 


Fourteen literary passages were 
selected and four-choice, multiple- 
choice test items were constructed 
for each passage. It was not possible 
to develop, for every passage, items 
representing all seven recognitions 
listed above. For example, a character 
sketch is more likely to permit the 
testing of Number 5 than Number 4, 
whereas an essay is unlikely to permit 
the testing of Number 5 but will per- 
mit the testing of Number 4. In this 
situation the criterion adopted was 
that of complete testing of the pas- 
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sage. All the recognitions listed above 
that were pertinent to a particular 
passage were represented by one or 
more items. To provide a check on the 
writer’s judgment of completeness, 
test critics were asked to point out 
aspects of the meaning of the passage 
that were not tested by the prepared 
items and, if possible, to suggest items 
for this purpose. In addition, test 
critics keyed the items that had been 
prepared. Necessary modifications 
and additions that had been pointed 
out by the test critics were made, and 
the passages, together with the items 
testing comprehension of each pas- 
sage, were assembled in mimeographed 
test booklets. The accompanying ex- 
cerpt illustrates the format and the 
nature of these items. Two booklets 
were prepared, each containing seven 


passages and their accompanying 
items. 


Just now, when every one is bound, 

2 under pain of a decree in absence con- 
victing them of lese-respectability, to en- 

ter on some lucrative profession and la- 

bor therein with something not far short 

of enthusiasm, a cry from the opposite 
party who are content when they have 
enough, and like to look on and enjoy in 

the meanwhile, savors a little of bravado 

and gasconade. And yet this should not 

be. Idleness so called, which does not 
consist in doing nothing, but in doing a 
great deal not recognizea in the dog- 

14 matic formularies of the ruling class, has 
as good a right to state its position as 

16 industry itself. It is admitted that the 


1T am indebted to Fredrik Feltham, gradu- 
ate student in English, University of Chicago, 
and Robert Howard, examiner in English of the 
Chicago City Junior College, for criticism and 
keying. 


presence of people who refuse to enter in 
the great handicap race for sixpenny 
pieces, is at once an insult and a dis- 
enchantment for those who do. A fine 
fellow (as we see so many) takes his de- 
termination, votes for the sixpences, and 
in the emphatic Americanism, “goes 
for” them. And while such an one is 
plowing distressfully up the road, it is 
not hard to understand his resentment, 
when he perceives cool persons in the 
meadows by the wayside, lying with a 
handkerchief over their ears and a glass 
at their elbow. Alexander is touched ina 
very delicate place by the disregard of 
Diogenes. 


I. This passage is a 
a) passionate plea for idleness. 
b) logical defense of industry. 
c) bitter criticism of money-makers. 
d) gentle argument for enjoyment. 

. According to the first sentence, the 
penalty for not entering a lucrative 
profession is 
a) social disapproval. 

b) a jail sentence. 
c) physical punishment. 
d) poverty. 

. Who constitute the “opposite party” 
(lines-67)? 

a) Supporters of the author’s point of 
view. 

b) Members of the labor unions. 

c) Persons defeated in the last elec- 
tion. 

d) Members of the lucrative profes- 
sions. 

. Who or what is it that “savors a little 
of bravado” (line 9)? 

a) “Party” (line 7). 

b) “Labor” (line 4). 

c) “Cry” (line 6). 

d) “Every one” (line 1). 

. “Industry” (line 16) refers to 
a) a system of factories. 

b) the persons who control industry. 
c) the practice of thrift. 
d) the habit of working for money. 
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V1. In line 22, “‘votes for the sixpences” 
is another way of saying that the 
person is 
a) betting money on a race. 

b) taking part in a political election. 
c) choosing a way of living. 
d) becoming an idler. 

. Alexander (line 30) can best be 
likened to 
a) Diogenes. 

b) an idler. 

c) a person in the meadow (lines 27— 
28). 

d) a fine fellow (lines 20-21). 

. The chief function of the sentence be- 
ginning ‘Alexander is touched...” 
(lines 30-32) is to 
a) display the author’s knowledge of 

history. 
b) restate the idea of the preceding 
sentence. 
c) restate the idea of the first sentence. 
d) introduce a new idea. 


STUDIES OF SUBJECT-MATTER 
FACTORS 

These test materials were used to 
investigate the presence or absence 
of “‘subject-matter” and ‘behavior- 
type”’ factors in t@sts of literary com- 
prehension. For “subject-matter” fac- 
tors, the question is essentially one of 
the generality of comprehension when 
the materials to be comprehended 
vary with respect to such literary 
characteristics as form, style, etc. In 
particular, the question of whether 
the comprehension of prose and of 
poetry demand somewhat different 
abilities was of major interest. 

One method of answering such a 
question is provided by the statistical 
technique of factor analysis. Factor 
analysis provides a method of sum- 
marizing a set or a matrix of interrela- 
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tions in terms of postulated factors 
that are assumed to underlie or ac- 
count for the observed relationships. 

The procedure is, first, to compute 
the intercorrelations of the measures 
being studied. For the study of “‘sub- 
ject-matter” factors, a test booklet 
made up of seven passages and the 
items testing comprehension of these 
passages was administered to a group 
of students. Seven scores were then 
derived for each student; each score 
represented the extent to which the 
student was able to respond correctly 
to the items testing comprehension of 
one of the passages. These seven 
scores were then intercorrelated for 
the group of students; that is, the 
score of each student on each passage 
was correlated with his scores on all 
the other passages. 

The second step in the procedure is 
to select a particular factor pattern 
and apply it to the set, or matrix, of 
intercorrelations. In this study the 
hypothesis was advanced that only 
one common factor or ability is neces- 
sary to account for the observed inter- 
correlations. Expressed in other terms, 
the hypothesis is that the rank of the 
matrix of intercorrelations is 1. A test 
of this hypothesis is provided by de- 
termining whether a Spearman two- 
factor pattern adequately accounts for 
the observed intercorrelations.* The 
Spearman pattern postulates one fac- 
tor that is common to all the variables, 

™ Both factor theory and computational 
procedures are described in detail in Karl J. 
Holzinger and Harry H. Harman, Factor Analy- 
sis. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1941. 
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plus, for each variable, a second fac- 
tor that is unique to that variable. In 
other words, this pattern postulates a 
general factor common to all the meas- 
ures, but no group factors that are 
common to some, but not all, the meas- 
ures. For example, if the comprehen- 
sion of prose and of poetry demand 
different abilities, then it would be ex- 
pected that two group factors—one 
common to the prose selections and 
the other common to the poetry selec- 
tions—would be found and that the 
Spearman pattern would not provide 
a satisfactory fit. The second factor, 
called “uniqueness,” is commonly re- 
garded as made up of two elements: 
the unreliability of the measure and 
the specificity of the measure. The 
uniqueness of a measure is assumed to 
be uncorrelated with either the general 
factor or the uniqueness of any other 
measure. 

Study of Set I.—Since two sets of 
literary passages with their accom- 
panying comprehension items had 
been prepared, it was possible to raise 
the question of “subject-matter” fac- 
tors for both sets and thus to provide 
one check on the stability of the find- 
ings. The passages used in the first set 
are: 


1. The concluding paragraph of Jonathan 
Mitchell’s “‘Joe Louis Never Smiles.” 

2. Francis Bourdillon’s poem “The Night 
Has a Thousand Eyes.” 

3. A description of Wouter van Twiller in 
the council chamber, from Washington 
Irving’s Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 

4. Robert Browning’s poem “Fame.” 

5. Several paragraphs describing the 
hobos, from Jo Pagano’s The Disinherited. 
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6. George Meredith’s poem “Dirge in 
Woods.” 

7. Part of the opening paragraph of 
Robert Louis Stevenson’s “An Apology for 
Idlers.” 


A total of fifty-seven items was pre- 
pared for the seven passages. These 
were administered to 106 young men 
who had been discharged from the 
armed forces and were taking the com- 
plete series of the Tests of General 
Educational Development at the Wil- 
son Branch of the Chicago City 
Junior College. The test administra- 
tion was under the general supervision 
of Dr. Max D. Engelhart. No time 
limit was imposed; all the men com- 
pleted the entire fifty-seven items. 
The responses to the fifty-seven items 
were then scored by means of the key 
that had been prepared in advance. 
Each group of items which was re- 
lated to a particular passage was 
scored separately by summing the 
right responses to the items of the 
group. The distribution statistics for 
these scores are given in Table tr. 

The product-moment correlations 
between all the pairs of variables were 
next computed, and this matrix was 
factored by the technique of Spear- 
man’s two-factor solution.*? The ma- 
trix of intercorrelations, together with 
the general-factor coefficients, is given 
in the lower half of Table 2. All the 
intercorrelations are positive, and only 
three of them fail to exceed a value of 
.194, which is significant at the 5 per 


"3 The theorem and the computation pro- 
cedure are given in Karl J. Holzinger and Harry 
H. Harman, op. cit., pp. 112-14. 
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cent level. Thus the first conclusion to 
be drawn is that the ability to com- 
prehend a specific passage is related 
positively to the ability to compre- 


TABLE 1 


COMPREHENSION SCORES ACHIEVED BY 106 
MEN ON SEVEN SELECTIONS OF SET I 


Standard 
Devia- 
tion 


Relia- 
bility* 


Number 


Selection 


I 
I 
I 
2. 
I 
I 
2 


29.60 7.42 


ber, 1937), 158. 

hend other specific passages. For these 
measures, this relationship is con- 
sistently rather low. Probably the low 
magnitude of the correlations is partly 
accounted for by the fact that ex- 
tremely short “tests” (5-11 items) 
were used as variables, and conse- 
quently considerable unreliability or 
error variance was introduced. In 
Table 3 the factor pattern is pre- 
sented, with the variance divided into 
three components: communality, spec- 
ificity, and unreliability. 

The test of the fit of a solution such 
as this is made by examining the resid- 
uals. The residuals for this solution are 
given initalicsin Table 2. It will benoted 
that these residuals are both positive 
and negative in sign, that the mean ap- 
proximates zero, and that their stand- 
ard deviation is slightly less than the 
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standard error of a product-moment 
correlation coefficient of zero. In other 
words, the correlations that are re- 
produced by using the general-factor 
coefficients agree, within limits of 
sampling error, with the correlations 
computed from the observed scores. 
The factor pattern that was postu- 
lated is judged to give an adequate fit 
to the obtained data. Since only one 
general factor provides an adequate re- 
production of the intercorrelations, the 
rank of the matrix is 1. 

The conclusion from this study is, 
therefore, that the assumption that one 
and only one ability is common to the 
comprehension of these literary pas- 
sages of different types is consistent 
with the empirical findings. In partic- 
ular, the data present no evidence of 
group factors associated with compre- 
hension of prose as opposed to poetry. 


TABLE 2 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF COMPREHENSION 
SCORES FOR SEVEN SELECTIONS OF SET I 
AND RESIDUALS (IN ITALICS) AFTER Ex- 
TRACTION OF ONE GENERAL FACTOR* 


Variable 


General- 
factor 
coeffi- 
cients.| . 


It should be noted that the items used 
in defining the comprehension scores 
were not pre-selected on the basis of 
an item analysis of the internal-con- 
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Mean | 
Score i 
5 3-73 15 -54 
8 3.49 78 -52 
4.28 13 -59 Ww 
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sistency type. Instead, the items were 
judged on the basis of their adequacy 
to provide a reasonably complete 
measure of comprehension of the par- 
ticular passage. This point is of im- 
portance, since the use of an internal- 
consistency type of item analysis for 
selecting the items to be used probably 
would have tended to “load the dice” 
in favor of the assumed composition of 
the variables. 

Study of Set IIT.—The second study 
was performed in the same fashion. 
Seven selections—one an excerpt from 
a drama, four prose excerpts, and two 
poems—were used. Comprehension 
items for each of these selections were 
built in the fashion already described. 
For the second study, a total of forty- 
eight items was used. These were ad- 


TABLE 3 
FACTOR PATTERN OF COMPREHENSION 
SCORES FOR SEVEN SELEC- 
TIONS OF SET I 


VARIANCE 


VARIABLE 
Unreli- 
ability 


Speci- 
ficity 


.08 
.08 
.07 
.12 


0.97 


ministered to 106 young men™ who 
were taking the complete series of the 
Tests of General Educational De- 
velopment at the Wilson Branch of 
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the Chicago City Junior College. Ad- 
ministration procedures were the same. 

Again a set of scores, each repre- 
senting a measure of comprehension 


TABLE 4 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF COMPREHENSION 
SCORES FOR SEVEN SELECTIONS OF SET II 
AND RESIDUALS (IN ITALICS) AFTER Ex- 
TRACTION OF ONE GENERAL FACTOR* 


Variable 


General- 
factor 
coeffi- 
cients. |. 


* The mean of the residuals is 0.0018, and the standard 
deviation of the residuals is 0.058. 


of a particular selection, was secured. 
Product-moment coefficients of corre- 
lation between pairs of variables were 
computed, and this matrix was fac- 
tored to extract one general factor. The 
matrix, the general]-factor coefficients, 
and the residuals are given in Table 4. 
It will be noted that all the correla- 
tion coefficients are positive and that 
only one fails to exceed .194, which is 
significant at the 5 per cent level for 
106 cases. Again the conclusion that 
the ability to comprehend one specific 
literary passage tends to be positively 
related to the ability to comprehend 
other literary passages is supported by 
the data. The residuals, given in 

%4Although the number of the subjects is 
the same, these were not the same individuals 
who participated in the first experiment. Each 
time, the request was made for approximately 
100 persons to take the test materials; it is 


coincidence that both times the same number 
was secured. 


|x 2 3 4 5 6 7 
.016| .070| .031| .003|—.089 
.048| .133| .037 
.208]......| .067|—.005|—.048| .003 
§...-++-1.354| -358] .242]......|—.053|—.028 
526] .504| .652| .379) .615| .764| .667 
GENERAL- 
-24 .46 i 
.68 
+20 -67 ‘ 
Sum of vari- : 
; 
| 
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Table 4 in italic type, have a mean 
that approximates zero and a standard 
deviation less than the standard error 
of a zero coefficient of correlation. As 
before, one general factor provides an 
adequate reproduction of the ob- 
tained correlations. 


STUDIES OF BEHAVIOR-TYPE 
FACTORS 


The investigation of what will be 
called “behavior or skill factors” in 
reading, that is, factors related to 
types of behavior or skill measured by 
the comprehension items, has re- 
ceived more attention than has the in- 
vestigation of subject-matter factors. 
The writer, however, knows of no 
studies that test the hypothesis of one 
common behavior factor in tests of 
literary comprehension. A few of the 
investigations in the larger field of 
reading appear pertinent. 

A factor-analysis study that seeks 
to determine the common factors 
running through a number of well- 
known published reading tests is pre- 
sented by Langsam.* She used as vari- 
ables the part scores on a number of 
reading and vocabulary tests plus 
scores on the American Council Psy- 
chological Examination for College 
Freshmen and on one of the Thur- 
stone Primary Mental Abilities tests 
(Identical Forms). A centroid analysis 
was performed, and the centroids ro- 
tated to new positions. The rotated 
structure is interpreted as consisting 


15 Rosalind S. Langsam, “‘A Factorial Analy- 
sis of Reading Ability,” Journal of Experi- 
mental Education, X (September, 1941), 57-63. 


of five uncorrelated factors, four of 
which define the composition of the 
reading and the vocabulary variables. 
These four are (1) V, or verbal fac- 
tors; (2) P, or perceptual factor; (3) 
W, or word-fluency factor; and (5) a 
factor tentatively identified as “seeing 
relationships.” The fourth factor, WN, 
or number factor, has no significant 
loadings for the reading or the vocabu- 
lary variables. Langsaum’s conclusion 
is that these reading tests are com- 
posed of at least three of what Thur- 
stone has defined as “‘primary mental 
abilities’”* plus a fourth factor named 
“seeing relationships.” 

Feder’? reports the development of 
three types of reading comprehension 
tests: (1) reading for factual informa- 
tion, (2) reading for appreciation, and 
(3) reading for inference. He reports 
that Types 1 and 3 are factorially 
“relatively independent.” Davis"* re- 
ports the identification of nine factors 
in a test of reading comprehension. 
However, a reinterpretation of his 
data by Thurstone’® yields conclu- 
sions that agree with the findings of 
the two studies reported below. 


6, L. Thurstone, Primary Mental Abilities, 
pp. 79-91. Psychometric Monographs, No. 1. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1938. 


17D. D. Feder, “Comprehension Maturity 
Tests—A New Technique in Mental Measure- 
ment,” Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXIX (November, 1938), 597-606. 


18 Frederick B. Davis, “Fundamental Fac- 
tors of Comprehension in Reading,” Psycho- 
metrika, IX (September, 1944), 185-97. 

19. L. Thurstone, “Note on a Reanalysis of 
Davis’ Reading Tests,” Psychometrika, XI 
(September, 1946), 185-88. 
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Study of Set I.—The comprehension 
materials and the subjects used in this 
study are the same as those used in the 
first study that dealt with ‘“subject- 
matter” factors. The answer sheets of 
the 106 subjects that took Set I of the 
literary-comprehension test materials 
were rescored according to the follow- 
ing plan. The right responses to each 
of the items belonging to a particular 
behavior or skill category were sum- 
moned to give seven “new” scores. 
Each of these seven scores represents 
a measure of one of the seven be- 
haviors or skills outlined above. With 
these as variables, the correlation 
matrix was computed, and the matrix 
analyzed in the same fashion as de- 
scribed above. 

The distribution statistics for these 
seven variables of Set I are given in 


Table 5. It will be noted that, since 


TABLE 5 


DISTRIBUTION STATISTICS FOR SEVEN 
TYPE SCORES OF 106 MEN ON SET I 


Relia- 
bility* 


Standard 
Deviation 


Mean 
Score 


Number 
of Items 


4.76 
5-34 .32 
5.26 -34 
4-13 
2.43 .20 
2.76 .28 
4-90 -37 


0 Om 


57 29.60 .82 


of the 
ptem- 


* G. F. Kuder and M. W. Richardson, ‘Theo: 
Estimation of Test Reliability,”’ Psychometrika, Ii ( 
ber, 1937), 158. 
these materials are the same as were 
reported previously, the entries for 
the total test are exactly the same as 
those given in Table 1. The matrix of 
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intercorrelations and the general- 
factor coefficients are given in the 
lower half of Table 6. The entries in 
this matrix are all positive, and most 


TABLE 6 


INTERCORRELATIONS OF SEVEN TYPE SCORES 
OF SET I AND RESIDUALS (IN ITALICS) 
AFTER EXTRACTION OF ONE GENERAL 


* The mean of the residuals is 0.0034, and the standard 
deviation of the residuals is 0.076. 


of them are significant at or beyond 
the 5 per cent level. The conclusion 
that each of these seven behavior vari- 
ables tends to be positively related to 
the others is justified by the data. The 
residuals are given in Table 6 in italic 
type. Examination of the mean and 
the standard deviation of the residuals 
reveals that the fit of the two-factor 
pattern meets the criteria that have 
been specified. The factor pattern is 
given in Table 7. 

From this study it is concluded that 
one general factor is adequate to ac- 
count for the intercorrelations of the 
seven variables, each of which specifies 
a particular behavior or skill that was 
defined as an aspect of comprehension 
of literature. It should be noted partic- 
ularly that group factors were not 
found. There is no evidence, for ex- 
ample, that the three variables defined 
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(in the earlier article) as aspects of 
“translating” demand the postulation 
of a common ability different from 
that postulated by the general factor. 


TABLE 7 


FACTOR PATTERN OF SEVEN TYPE 
SCORES OF SET I 


VARIANCE 


Unreli- 
ability 


Speci- 
ficity 


variance 


Again it should be emphasized that 
the comprehension items were not pre- 
selected on the basis of an internal- 
consistency type of item analysis. 

Study of Set IIT.—The second study 
made use of Set II of the literary- 
comprehension materials and of the 
same subjects as were used in the 
second study relating to subject- 
matter factors. The answer sheets 
were rescored to secure seven behavior 
or skill variables, and the correlational 
matrix formed by these variables was 
analyzed as before. 

The matrix of intercorrelations plus 
the general-factor coefficients are 
given in Table 8. All the correlations 
are positive; four of them fail to reach 
the 5 per cent level of significance. The 
test of the fit is given by the distribu- 
tion of residuals presented in Table 8 
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in italics. Again the mean and the 
standard deviation of the residuals re- 
veal that the fit of the two-factor pat- 
tern meets the criteria that have been 
specified. The results of the second 
study are in keeping with those of the 
first, and the conclusions to be drawn 
are the same. 


SUMMARY 


The study of testing techniques is 
of importance for several reasons. 
One of these is that the testing tech- 
niques that are developed and used 
by the classroom teacher probably in- 
fluence both the teaching and the 
learning. A better understanding of 
what is measured by a particular tech- 
nique should enable the teacher to 
choose or to reject such a technique 
in light of the teaching and the learn- 
ing that he is aiming for. In the earlier 
article in this series, an illustration 


TABLE 8 
INTERCORRELATIONS OF SEVEN TYPE SCORES 
OF SET II AND RESIDUALS (IN ITALICS) 
AFTER EXTRACTION OF ONE GENERAL 


_ .* The mean of the residuals is 0.0016; the standard de- 
viation, 0.048. 

was given of the analysis that is nec- 
essary if the person developing a test- 
ing technique is to specify clearly what 
it is he intends to measure. Such a 
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method may be used by classroom 
teachers in analyzing complex be- 
havior patterns that they regard as 
the appropriate outcomes of instruc- 
tion. These analyses then provide the 
teacher with a set of specifications for 
an eWaluation instrument. If the 
teacher wishes to construct such an 
instrument, the analysis provides a 
necessary guide to the selection of the 
particular tasks that students are to 
be asked to perform. If the teacher 
wishes to select such an instrument 
from among those available, the anal- 
ysis provides an important aid, since 
it specifies what the selected instru- 
ment should measure. 

Another reason for the importance 
of the study of testing techniques is 
that such study may permit both the 
development and the checking of hy- 
potheses regarding characteristic be- 
havior patterns. The studies reported 
here were designed to check the hy- 
pothesis that the ability of students to 
comprehend literature tends to be 
general, rather than specific to certain 
forms of literature or specific to cer- 
tain aspects of comprehension. Some 
persons believe, for example, that the 
comprehension of prose differs mark- 
edly from the comprehension of poe- 
try. Students may believe this; they 
occasionally complain that they “can’t 
understand poetry.” If there is a dif- 
ference in ability to comprehend prose 
and poetry, then we should expect to 
find the relative independence of these 
two comprehension abilities reflected 
in the correlations of scores for pas- 
sages of different forms. Ability to 


comprehend a prose passage would be 
highly related to ability to compre- 
hend another prose passage; ability to 
comprehend a poem would be highly 
related to ability to comprehend an- 
other poem; but ability to compre- 
hend a prose passage would not be 
highly related to ability to compre- 
hend a poem. If these abilities are 
completely independent, then the 
latter relationships would approach 
zero. The technique of factor analysis 
provides a convenient way of examin- 
ing a correlation matrix in order to 
answer such a question. The answer to 
the question given by the two studies 
reported here is that this assumed 
independence is not evident. 

In the analysis of what is meant by 
comprehension of literature, a number 
of skills were identified as making up 
comprehension. In the earlier article 
the concept of “translating,” for ex- 
ample, was broken into three skills. 
If these three skills are closely related 
to one another but not closely related 
to the other four skills, then we should 
expect to find a “‘cluster”’ in the corre- 
lation table reflecting this. If all seven 
of the skills that were identified tend 
to be relatively independent, then we 
should expect to find only correlations 
that approach zero. The factor analy- 
sis shows that the hypothesis of one 
general factor or ability running 
through these seven skills is consistent 
with the data from the two studies. 

Such findings are, in many ways, 
familiar. The “organismic” concept of 
human behavior suggests that we 
should expect to find positive rela- 
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tionships among measures of compre- 
hension that differ in their “object” 
(that is, the materials being compre- 
hended) and in their “‘manner” (that 
is, the specific skills demanded). Such 
relationships were found. The correla- 
tions, with a few exceptions, were sta- 
tistically significant. We should, there- 
fore, expect to find positive relation- 
ships again if the studies were re- 
peated with similar students. Finally, 
the analysis of the four correlation 
matrices indicates that viewing com- 
prehension of literature as a general 
function is a tenable hypothesis. 
Certain limitations of these studies 
must be noted. First, the samples of 
students who took the tests include 
men only. Elimination of sex as a 
variable in factor studies is commonly 
regarded as a desirable practice and 
was followed here. Generalization of 
these findings to females constitutes 
a subject for investigation, although 
data such as Davis’ matrix” suggest 
that the generalization would hold. 
These samples also were made up of 
fairly mature students. Further in- 
vestigation would be needed to de- 
termine the applicability of these gen- 


20 Frederick B. Davis, op. cit. 
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eralizations to younger students. Such 
an investigation would raise the ques- 
tion of the stability of these findings 
when the samples of students vary in 
age, educational level, etc. Stability 
was checked in this study only with 
respect to two similar samples. The 
passages used also represent a sam- 
pling and consequently impose limita- 
tions. Since no other studies raising 
the question of subject-matter factors 
could be found, it seemed desirable to 
begin the exploration of this area by 
asking whether or not group factors 
associated with the comprehension of 
prose and of poetry could be found. 
Through the use of two different sets 
of passages, evidence of the stability 
of the finding that there is only one 
factor common to the comprehension 
of prose and of poetry was presented. 
Further investigation is needed in 
order to explore the possibility of 
group factors associated with particu- 
lar kinds of prose or poetry. Finally, 
no attempt has been made to name or 
identify the general factors. Whether 
these belong to the domain of the 
verbal factor, which has been identi- 
fied in the many analyses of tests of 
intelligence, is a question for in- 
vestigation. 
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GUIDANCE IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


NANCY E. WIMMER 
Science Research Associates, Chicago, Illinois 


EXPANSION IN GUIDANCE 


T HAS been apparent that school 
I guidance services and activities 
have increased at a tremendous rate 
in the last few years, but in what di- 
rection and with what pattern have 
remained the “sixty-four dollar ques- 
tions.” These questions are familiar 
because, as long as guidance has been 
developing as a profession, it has been 
changing, new patterns have been 
emerging. 

Educators have wished to know 
more about these developments, and 
Science Research Associates, educa- 
tional publishers whose materials are 
directed primarily to guidance work- 
ers and to those educators who are in- 
terested in the adjustment problems 
of youth, have shared their concern; 
for accompanying all this expansion 
have been increasing needs and de- 
mands for guidance materials that 
would fit into the schools’ guidance 
programs. Though the reports of the 
representatives and staff members of 
Science Research Associates who visit- 
ed the schools were detailed and fre- 
quent, the members of its staff were 
aware that the continued improve- 
ment of its services and publications 
depended on a complete picture of the 


* 


guidance scene. Therefore a survey— 
one of the largest of its kind ever 
made—was undertaken and slanted 
toward the needs of the schools. The 
Guidance Service that is described in 
this article is a monthly service which, 
at the time of this study, included the 
following publications: 


1. Vocational Trends—a monthly maga- 
zine for young people, directed toward their 
interests in vocational, personal, and social 
adjustment. 

2. Occupational Briefs—monthly, four- 
page leaflets of up-to-date job information on 
the major occupational fields. 

3. Guidance Index—a monthly biblio- 
graphical magazine that indexes current pub- 
lications, films, and recordings on occupa- 
tional and guidance subjects. 

4. Guidance Posters—colorful posters de- 
voted to vocational-guidance topics, such as 
the relation of hobbies and careers or inter- 
ests and careers. 

5. Guidance Newsletter—a monthly, four- 
page leaflet providing counselors and educa- 
tors with the latest guidance news. 

6. Guidance Reprints—reprints of impor- 
tant professional articles on guidance prin- 
ciples and techniques, selected from not 
readily available sources. 


Several factors determined the de- 
cision to undertake this investigation. 
In the first place, by 1946, it was clear 
that previous studies of this kind 
which were extended enough to give a 
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full picture of guidance work in Amer- 
ican schools were already out of date. 
Later studies were limited either to 
only a few schools, to single school 
systems, or to merely one aspect of the 
guidance program. Even more impor- 
tant—a great deal had been happen- 
ing in the guidance field. As a service, 
it was receiving larger portions of the 
school budget and a top listing among 
the school’s activities. It was attract- 
ing more members to its professional 
ranks, and its scope was widening. 
Guidance for every aspect of living 
was replacing the concept of guidance 
for vocational purposes alone. A place 
was being given to group guidance, 
and better tools of measurement were 
being developed. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


The questionnaire.—A questionnaire 
was constructed to obtain information 
regarding the questions given below, 
the sum of the answers of which, it 
was thought, would answer the basic 
question: “What is going on in guid- 
ance in our schools, especially as it is 
related to the use of published materi- 
als as tools?” 

1. What topics related to the personal, 
vocational, and educational adjustment of 
students are covered in the schools? What 
services related to these adjustment prob- 
lems are given? 

2. Through what classes, activities, or in- 
dividuals (collectively called “methods” in 
the survey) are guidance topics covered and 
services which are related to these problem 
areas provided? 

To get the answer to these two questions 
the questionnaire asked: “By which methods 
do you treat these topics in some detail?” 
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A list of topics and services to be checked, 
which included items such as information on 
the school, counseling on failure and study 
methods, vocational counseling, information 
on occupations, and so forth, was also given. 
The methods referred to in the question in- 
cluded such individuals, classes, and activi- 
ties as the counselor, the home room, the 
adviser, assemblies, careers or occupations 
classes, English classes, and so forth. 

3. What sources of information are used? 
Various kinds of published materials, such as 
pamphlets, magazines, books, and so forth, 
were listed, and the respondents were asked 
to check the materials used in each class or 
activity or by the individual who carried the 
guidance functions. In this way it could be 
discovered which types of published materi- 
als were preferred. 

4. Where are the six monthly publications 
of the Science Research Associates Guidance 
Service kept? This information would give 
some clue regarding how and where published 
materials are used in the guidance program. 


The replies —More than seven hun- 
dred replies were received from ele- 
mentary and secondary schools, junior 
colleges, universities, counseling cen- 
ters, libraries, and other nonschool 
organizations. They came from nearly 
every state in the union, from Canada, 
and from Hawaii. Of the replies, 447 
were from secondary schools; these are 
included in this study. Table 1 indi- 
cates the geographic and enrolment 
breakdown of these 447 schools. It is 
interesting to note that nearly half the 
replies were from Eastern states, with 
the next largest representation from 
the Middle West. 

Topics treated and services provided. 
—Of particular interest are the an- 
swers to the question: “By which 
methods do you treat these topics in 
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some detail?” It was found that, to 
some extent, all schools treated all the 
guidance topics and services that were 
listed (21). However, in regard to the 
extent to which a topic or service was 
covered—as indicated by the number 
of individuals, classes, or activities 
that were used to cover the topic or 
service—the following ranked highest: 
getting along with people, information 
about the schools, information about 
courses, choosing a career, and infor- 
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respondent, through checking each 
topic or service covered by each indi- 
vidual, class, or activity listed, indi- 
cated two things. He indicated wheth- 
er the method was used at all for any 
guidance topic or service and also the 
number of guidance topics which fell 
within the province of that method. 
The replies were studied from both 
angles. In addition, each school had 
an opportunity to list two other meth- 
ods commonly used in its school situa- 


TABLE 1 


PER CENT OF 447 SCHOOLS, IN TERMS OF ENROLMENT AND LOCATION, 
WHICH RESPONDED TO A QUESTIONNAIRE ON GUIDANCE 


Location oF SCHOOLS 


Middle West 


West South 


mation about occupations. These top- 
ics or services ranked lowest: family 
relationships; counseling on failure 
and study methods; testing for apti- 
tudes, interests, and skills; part-time 
work; and placement. Table 2 shows 
the frequency with which these topics 
and services were covered by each in- 
dividual, class, or activity. The entries 
in the table are arranged in order of 
the frequency with which they were 
treated. 

Use of methods for covering these top- 
ics and services.—In replying to the 
question, “By which methods do you 
treat these topics in some detail?”’ the 


tion. The methods which were most 
frequently given by respondents were 
specific classes or teachers of subjects 
that had not been listed, and the 
principal. The former was given the 
title of “‘Other teachers or classes” for 
use in the results. The “principal” was 
the eleventh method listed. 

In regard to the question whether 
the method was used at all for guid- 
ance activity, it was found that the 
counselor, the home room, and assem- 
blies ranked highest. Seventy-nine per 
cent of the schools used counselors; 
65 per cent, home rooms; and 61 per 
cent, assemblies to treat the guidance 
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topics and services listed in the ques- 
tionnaire. It was also found that 30 
per cent of the schools had orientation 
classes and 29 per cent had occupa- 
tions or careers classes. 
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classes were more often used than the 
home room for dealing with guidance 
topics and services. This method was 
also prevalent in the West, where only 
39 per cent used the home room, in 


TABLE 2 


PER CENT OF 447 SCHOOLS USING CERTAIN METHODS TO TREAT SPECIFIC TOPICS 
AND TO PROVIDE SPECIFIC SERVICES RELATED TO EDUCATIONAL, VOCATIONAL, 
AND PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT OF STUDENTS 


Topic or Service 


Getting along with people... . 
Information about the school. 
Information about courses. .. . 
Choosing a career 

Giving information about oc- 


Personality 

Preparing for a cateer 
Interests and abilities 
Vocational 

Boy-girl relations. . 

Giving information on schools 
Hobbies and leisure. . : 
a on personal prob- 


Family relationships 

Counseling on failure, study 
method 

Testing (for aptitudes and in- 
terests) 

Part-time work 

Placement 


Social-Studies Classes 


Orientation Class 
Extra-Curriculum 


Activities 
Other Teachers or 
Classes 
| Principal 
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Unlike the schools of higher enrol- 
ment, schools with enrolments of less 
than 200 used advisers and democ- 
Tacy, civics, and social-studies classes 
more frequently than counselors and 
home-room teachers. Certain geo- 
graphical differences are also noted. 
Among the 145 schools in the Middle 
West, advisers and _ social-studies 


contrast to 65 per cent of the total 
population which used the home room 
as the primary method. The use of the 
orientation class is also noted in the 
West, where 43 per cent of the schools 
used this method as a means of group 
guidance. 

In regard to the extent to which a 
method was used to cover the guid- 
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ance topics or to provide the services 
listed, as indicated by the number of 
topics or services covered by the 
method, the counselor ranked first 
(see Table 2). Not only did more 
schools use the counselor plan for 
guidance activities but they used the 
counselor to provide more services and 
to cover more topics related to the 
educational, vocational, and personal 
adjustment of students than any 
other method. The home room ranked 
second and the adviser third. 

As is shown in Table 2, the counsel- 
or, who ranked first as the method for 
dealing with topics and services relat- 
ed to guidance, covered the following 
areas most frequently: choosing a 
career, vocational counseling, giving 
information about schools, counseling 
on personal problems and on failure 
and study methods. The topics least 
often treated by the counselor were 
information about his own school, 
about activities, etiquette, boy-girl 
relations, and hobbies and leisure. 

The home room, next in order as the 
method used for covering the listed 
guidance activities extensively, as is 
noted also in Table 2, most frequently 
treated these topics: getting along 
with people, information about the 
school, information about courses, in- 
formation about activities, and the 
problem of selection of a high-school 
program. The topics and services least 
often covered by the home room were 
giving information about occupations, 
vocational counseling, testing, part- 
time work, and placement. 

Sources of information.—Pamphlet 
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material and miscellaneous sources, 
such as field trips, newspapers, speak- 
ers, and magazines, were most fre- 
quently used as sources of information 
for guidance work. Textbooks were 
seldom used in any of the activities. 
See Table 3. 

Where Science Research Associates’ 
Guidance Service publications are kept. 
—The counselor’s office and the li- 
brary were the two most popular loca- 
tions of the Science Research Associ- 
ates’ Guidance Service publications. 
The Guidance Poster, however, as 
shown in Table 4, was placed on the 
bulletin board by 25 per cent of the 
schools. 


CONCLUSIONS AND IMPLICATIONS 


The study of 447 secondary schools 
indicates the following conclusions 
and implications: 

1. The vocational problems of stu- 
dents are most frequently handled by 
the counselor and the adviser. This 
counseling includes giving information 
about occupations, testing, vocational 
counseling, and so forth. Educational 
problems, such as educational plan- 
ning, study methods, and giving in- 
formation about the school itself, are 
the concern of the home-room teacher 
as well as of the counselor. Both per- 
sons are also responsible for the per- 
sonal and social-adjustment problems 
of students. 

In general, the counselor plan ap- 
pears to be the one used by most 
schools to deal with student problems 
and to provide services related to 
those problems. The counselor is re- 
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sponsible for more guidance services 
and functions than any other indi- 
vidual in the school. However, certain 
areas, such as family relationships, 
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group, may indicate a significant in- 
crease in recent years in the number 
of schools with counselors. In a study 
made by Koos and Kefauver, it was 


TABLE 3 


PER CENT OF 447 SCHOOLS USING CERTAIN SOURCES OF INFORMATION IN 
THE CLASSES AND ACTIVITIES AND BY THE INDIVIDUALS 
CONCERNED WITH GUIDANCE 


Civics, Dem: 
Social-Studies 


Classes 


00 00 00 


PER CENT OF 447 SCHOOLS KEEPING PUBLICATIONS OF THE SCIENCE RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATES “GUIDANCE SERVICE” IN EACH OF THE NINE SPECIFIC LOCATIONS 


Civics, 
ial-Studies Class 
Bulletin Board 


Vocational Trends... . 68 
Guidance Index 41 
Occupational Briefs... 53 
Guidance Reprints. . . 43 
Guidance Poster 42 
Guidance Newsletter. 40 


CO 


hobbies and leisure activities, boy-girl 
relations, and etiquette, which the 
counselor might be expected to handle, 
are frequently not covered by him. 
Often they are not treated by anyone 
in the school. 

The present study, although made 
up of a select and guidance-minded 


found that only 28 per cent of the 
schools with enrolments of 1,000 and 
over had counselors and that an even 
lower percentage of the schools with 
smaller enrolments had counselors." 


t Leonard V. Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver, 
Guidance in Secondary Schools. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1932. 
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Even as late as 1940, Hamrin, Erick- 
son, and O’Brien reported that, only 
44 per cent of the schools which had 
been surveyed used the counselor 
plan.? That 79 per cent of the schools 
in the present study had counselors is, 
indeed, evidence of the trend toward 
use of the counselor for guidance ac- 
tivities. 

However, the study also shows that 
the home room continues to play an 
important part in the guidance pro- 
gram. It is especially significant in 
helping the student to know more 
about his school and about the oppor- 
tunities which the school offers. What 
remains to be accomplished, however, 
is the widening of the scope of the 
topics and services that the home 
room provides. Certainly both educa- 
tional and vocational planning for the 
future and social, and even emotional, 
problems of high-school students could 
be discussed in the home-room group. 
This activity is far less essential in the 
schools in which organized guidance 
classes, such as occupations or orien- 
tation classes, are found. 

2. All problems of students—educa- 
tional, vocational, personal, and social 
—are already accepted as the concern 
of the entire school and its personnel. 
Certain topics, such as getting along 
with people, etiquette, and informa- 
tion about the school and its activi- 
ties, are generally considered the re- 
sponsibility of all teachers. Other 
topics or services, such as placement, 

? Shirley A. Hamrin, Clifford E. Erickson, and 
Margaret W. O’Brien, Guidance Practices in 
Public High Schools. Bloomington, Lllinois: 
McKnight & McKnight, 1940. 
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part-time work, testing, and counsel- 
ing, are viewed as more specialized 
and are assigned more frequently to 
the counselor only. 

3. Although guidance materials, as 
represented by the publications of 
Science Research Associates’ Guidance 
Service, are most frequently kept in 
the counselor’s office and in the li- 
brary, the results of this study indi- 
cate that, since the home room plays 
such an important role in the guidance 
picture, materials should undoubtedly 
be kept there also. 

Furthermore, the materials should 
be directed to the use of the counselor, 
the home-room teacher, and the ad- 
viser, as well as to the use of the stu- 
dent. As far as content is concerned, 
all phases of student adjustment— 
educational, vocational, and personal 
—should be included. The results in- 
dicate clearly that the shift from 
guidance for purely vocational pur- 
poses to guidance for educational and 
personal adjustment as well has been 
nearly complete. 

4. In general, the results of the 
study indicate that two very different 
methods, the counselor and the home 
room, are most frequently used to 
carry on guidance activities, and often 
the same activities. This practice 
raises for further study the question 
of which functions can be handled 
most adequately by each of these 
methods. As student personnel work 
develops as a profession, the functions 
of the counselor and of the group- 
guidance class will become more clear- 
ly defined. 
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TRENDS IN COLLEGE-ENTRANCE OFFERINGS 


F. A. BALYEAT 


University of Oklahoma 


N TWO previous articles, under this 
same title, the author reported 
college-entrance offerings as found at 
the University of Oklahoma. In the 
first article’ the classes entering in 
1907, 1917, and 1927 were discussed; 
the second article? included the class 
entering in 1937. In the present article 
the 1947 entrants are compared with 
the four earlier groups. 

In each case only those students 
who entered without advanced stand- 
ing were included, and only those from 
public high schools in Oklahoma. In 
the 1947 group, students with credits 
on the Tests of General Educational 
Development or with military credit 
were also excluded. All these precau- 
tions were taken in order to heighten 
the likelihood of counting only stu- 
dents who had finished high school the 
previous spring. All students in the 
classes of 1907, 1917, 1927, and 1937 
who fell within these classifications 
were considered; the class which en- 
tered in September of 1947 was so 
large that only a sufficient number 
were counted to insure its being a fair 
sample of the whole group. 


tF. A. Balyeat, “Trends in College-En- 
trance Offerings,” School Review, XXXVII 
(June, 1929), 451-56. 


2 Tbid., L (February, 1942), 121-27. 
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COMPARISONS 


One important difference between 
the latest group and the four previous 
ones is the proportion of men and 
women. Formerly there were about 
two men to one woman in the cases 
tabulated. G.I. enrollees, a housing 
shortage for women students, and 
other conditions combined at the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, as at many other 
colleges, to increase the number of 
men and to decrease the number of 
women entering as Freshmen. In the 
1947 group about 86 per cent were 
men. This fact must be kept in mind 
in comparing the percentage figures in 
various tables; for there is a definite 
difference between men and women as 
far as certain credits are concerned. 
For example, this difference exists in 
connection with such courses as type- 
writing, shorthand, music, home eco- 
nomics, manual arts, and foreign lan- 
guages. It is also true that the war con- 
ditions which prevailed when many of 
these Freshmen were in high school 
tended to increase enrolments in ad- 
vanced mathematics and physical 
science. Also profiting from these war 
conditions were pre-flight, physical- 
fitness, and other courses that might 
enhance the opportunities of those 
persons who were inducted into mili- 
tary service. 
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THE PRESENT STUDY 


The same five tables, with the ad- 
dition of another column and a few 
minor changes, that were used in both 
previous articles are used here. The 
additional column permits observa- 
tion of the trends for a forty-year pe- 
riod. In light of the changed condi- 
tions just mentioned and others that 
will occur to the reader, these trends 
must be cautiously interpreted. Some 
minor changes have been made in 
Tables 1 and 5 because the methods of 
tabulating the 1947 data made it im- 
possible to use the same categories 
that were previously used. 

In all columns of all tables the fig- 
ures represent the per cent of the 
group who brought the various 
amounts of credit. As fractions were 
omitted, each per cent represents the 
nearest whole number. 

English credits—In the two previ- 
ous articles, Table 1 included English. 
However, the Oklahoma State De- 
partment of Public Instruction’s regu- 
lation that all high-school graduates 
must have four units of English has 
been operative during the past twenty 
years and makes needless the line, 
“English, 4 units,”’ which appeared in 
the articles of 1929 and 1942. It is 
true that at least 90 per cent of the 
high-school graduates from Oklahoma 
schools have four units of composition 
and literature, in various combina- 
tions. The others are allowed to take, 
for their fourth unit, some other spe- 
cial English subject, such as speech, 
journalism, or business English. A 
good many take one or more of these 


in addition to four units of the “regu- 
lar’ English courses. 

Language credits.—It will be noted 
that, of the 1947 group, only 24 per 
cent brought credit in Latin and that 
only 2 per cent had work in Latin 


TABLE 1 
PER CENT OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, 
1937, AND 1947 WHO WERE GIVEN VARI- 
ous AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDIT IN LANGUAGES 


Subject 1907] 1917] 1927/1037 |1947 
Latin: 
37 | 10] 4] 2 I 
2 units ARAM: 42 | 53 | 39 | 30 | 18 
71 71 6) 4 
Total with Latin 
97 | 83 | 54 | 38 | 24 
Spanish: 
2 or more units....| o 3 | 34] 24] 30 
ol 61.91 61 6 
French, 1 or more 
° 2 7 | 14 3 
German, I or more 
4101 £1212 
Total with mod- 
ern-language 
_ credit*....... 41471401] 45 | 40 
Foreign language, 4 or 
more units*....... 38 | 26] 13 15] 6 


No foreign language..} 4] 5 | 15 | 30| 44 


languages. 

above the second year. The 4 per cent 
with only one unit of Latin usually 
presented it in addition to another 
foreign language. The predominance 
of men in the most recent class will 
partially explain this continued steep 
decline in Latin credits. 

Spanish continues to hold its own 
in Oklahoma high schools. Table 1 
shows that none of the 1907 group 
brought Spanish credit and that the 
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total of those with some credit in this 
language grew from g per cent in 1917 
to 41 per cent, 30 per cent, and 36 per 
cent in the next three classes. French 
lost the growth shown in the 1937 col- 
umn, probably owing in part to the 
lower per cent of women enrolled, as 
compared with the earlier groups. 
German barely holds its 1 per cent 
place, in sharp contrast with the 36 


TABLE 2 


PER CENT OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, 
1937, AND 1947 WHO WERE GIVEN VARI- 
ous AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDIT IN SOCIAL STUDIES 


1927 


15 
41 
28 
16 


per cent of 1917. The causes are obvi- 
ous. The total of all modern-language 
credits is fairly steady, ranging from a 
high of 49 per cent in 1927 to 40 per 
cent in 1947. 

A new low is reached in 1947 in the 
per cent of students with four or more 
units in any language or combination 
of languages. The drop in the last ten 
years from 15 per cent to 6 per cent is 
significant. Also the steady rise in 
each reporting period in the number 
bringing no foreign-language credits, 
in either Latin or modern languages, 
is worthy of attention. The 30 per cent 
in the 1937 column seemed high, but 


the growth to 44 per cent in 1947 de- 
serves consideration. The University 
of Oklahoma does not penalize en- 
trants with no credit in foreign lan- 
guage. They must earn a specified 
amount of college credit in language 
before they are awarded a degree, but 
no delay is caused by working off the 
requirements after entering college. 

Social-studies credits—Table 2 pre- 
sents the social studies, which include 
all courses in history, civics, indus- 
trial geography, economics, sociology, 
problems in democracy, and psycholo- 
gy, as well as a few offerings in voca- 
tions and other credit work in guid- 
ance. Oklahoma laws require a unit of 
American history and government, but 
it was found that only 4 per cent stop 
with this one unit of history. The num- 
ber with three or four units of history 
increased from 20 per cent to 33 per 
cent in the past ten years, but, in 
view of the figure of 56 per cent in the 
1927 column, the 1947 group shows a 
considerable drop. Probably other so- 
cial studies have absorbed part of the 
difference. In this table, as in some 
others, however, it must be kept in 
mind that an enriched curricular of- 
fering, of necessity, decreases the time 
allowed for taking the academic sub- 
jects. The largest drop appears in the 
case of those students who present two 
units of “other social studies.” Some 
of these changes are more apparent 
than real, because of a change in the 
form of reporting or of tabulating cer- 
tain courses. 

Mathematics credits—In Table 3 
are shown some interesting trends in 
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Subject 1907] 1917) 1937] 1947 
History: 
19 | 29 
2umits............] 70 | 45 63 | 48 
OF 17 | 19 
Other social studies: i 
zunit............| | 37 1:37 | 25 | 28 
$unit............] 69 | 42 | 30 | 20 | 13 
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mathematics offerings. Though the 
first three groups were unanimous in 
bringing some algebra credit, the 1937 
group dropped to go per cent. The 
most recent group raised the mark to 
96 per cent. What is the meaning of 
this change? Doubtless those students 
who took their algebra as part of gen- 
eral mathematics in junior high school 
account for most of the decline. It is 
fairly sure that all college-bound high- 
school students took algebra or the 
equivalent. 

The drop in plane geometry is real. 
Most high schools try to guide their 
pupils who are at all likely to attend 
college into plane geometry and other 
courses known to be required or rec- 


TABLE 3 


PER CENT OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, 
1937, AND 1947 WHO WERE GIVEN VARI- 
ous AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDIT IN MATHEMATICS 


Subject 


Algebra: 


1927 


6 
38 
56 


Plane geometry 97 
Solid geometry 16 
Trigonometry 10 
Arithmeticf....... 28 


* In the earlier years two units of credit were frequently 
allowed for work including intermediate algebra. In the later 
two years are included some students who ee credit in 
a course which is the equivalent of college algebra. 

¢t Many schools have a course in arithmetic offered by 
the commercia! department but taken by some students for 
remedial work. In some schools the two courses are offered 
separately. 


ommended by the colleges. Some stu- 
dents change their plans; others follow 
the line of least resistance and evade 
geometry, unless it is a local require- 
ment for high-school graduation. Most 
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colleges require students who enter 
with this deficiency to take the course 
without credit during their Freshman 
year. Thus these students lose that 
much time in college. 


TABLE 4 


PER CENT OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, 
1937, AND 1947 WHO WERE GIVEN VARI- 
ous AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDIT IN SCIENCE 


Subject 1917 1937 


70 25 
20 
Physical geography 
geology). 65 

32 
19 
° 


9 
8 


All sciences: 
3 or more units. ... 12 
2 or 2} units 50 | 33 


* Most pone | in the three groups previous| ly studied 


brought se te credits in botany physiology, 
and the University separated the credi o 
ewe biology credit, as such. Since 1927, f- Oklahoma 

high schools have offered separate courses in these three sub- 
jects but have combined them under biology. 


The number of students taking the 
advanced mathematics courses indi- 
cates the effect of the reeent war and 
also reflects the predominance of men 
in the 1947 group. The number of stu- 
dents with two units of algebra, as 
well as those bringing credit in solid 
geometry and trigonometry, shows a 
sharp rise. The decline in arithmetic 
credit probably means that, for many 
students, the course in general mathe- 
matics meets this need. 

Science credits—Physics and chem- 
istry show the effects of the war and 
of the recent trends in industry. Also 
these courses are more likely to be 
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taken by high-school boys than by 
girls. Many college entrants aspire to 
a vocation in the engineering fields, 
and these credits reflect this influence. 
Earth science has dropped steadily. 
Formerly a semester of physical geog- 
raphy was a traditional ninth- or 
tenth-grade subject, often followed by 
industrial geography. This practice 
has given way to general science, 
which first entered Oklahoma high 
schools in 1915 and probably has 
reached its maximum growth. Pos- 
sibly the per cent for general science is 
actually higher in the last three groups 
than is indicated by Table 4, because 
of the difficulty in getting accurate 
and meaningful ninth-grade reports 
from students graduating from 6-3-3 
school systems. 

Botany, zodlogy, and physiology, 
as such, have reached a low ebb in 
Oklahoma high schools and show no 
likelihood of increasing. Biology has 
absorbed the first two courses and, to 
a smaller degree, physiology also. In a 
good many schools the course in 
health, physical education, or physical 
fitness has included much of what was 
formerly given in physiology. 

The extent of science study in high 
school has not changed much in recent 
years, at least as reflected in the tran- 
scripts of these 1947 Freshmen. In 
both the 1937 and the 1947 groups, 62 
per cent of the members brought two 
or more units of science credit. Many 
others had science study in courses in 
vocational agriculture. 

Vocational and miscellaneous credits. 
—Table 5 contains some of the most 
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interesting trends. Unfortunately the 
first line, ‘‘ Home economics or manual 
arts,” is difficult to trace with assur- 
ance of correct interpretation. Since 
only one in seven of the 1947 group of 
students is a woman, the home-eco- 
nomics phase is fairly well obscured. 
Probably most of the women brought 
home-economics credit or else had one 
or two years of the subject in Grades 
VII and VIII. For the same reason, 
many of the boys did not show up in 
this study as having had secondary 
credit in manual training. A wide vari- 
ety of courses is listed by the boys. If 
the size of the schools in which many 
of these men prepared for college is 
considered, it is safe to assume that 
their courses were mainly in wood- 
work and drawing. 

Agriculture shows an increase over 
the 1937 group, even when the in- 
creased percentage of men in the more 
recent class is taken into considera- 
tion, but in both groups the figures are 
below those for 1917 and 1927. The 
writer has watched the development 
of Oklahoma high schools for forty 
years and believes that an explanation 
is due the reader. Oklahoma became a 
state in 1907, and immediately the 
pressure grew for training in subjects 
that would contribute to the success 
of what was then mainly an agricul- 
tural state. The courses were general 
in nature and often not well taught. 
That type of credit has declined, to be 
replaced by work in vocational agri- 
culture. While a majority of the boys 
who take this work in high school 
probably choose agricultural colleges, 
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a large number attend general col- 
leges. In this training, as previously 
stated, is included much of applied 
science and shopwork, as well as 
mathematics. 

As in the case of home economics, 
manual arts, and agriculture, credits 
in the commercial subjects were not 
brought by any of the 1907 entrants. 
Slowly but steadily the business sub- 
jects have grown, bookeeping gaining 
first but soon leveling off. Commercial 
law has had an uneven growth and has 
declined significantly in the last dec- 
ade. The actual state-wide conditions 
may not be truly reflected in this 
group in which men predominate and 
which has been affected by recent war 
conditions. 

Stenography, including courses in 
both typewriting and shorthand, holds 
a large and growing majority. In the 
1947 group, 59 per cent brought credit 
in typewriting and 9g per cent in short- 
hand. Because of a change in tabula- 
tion, it is hard to compare these figures 
with previous years. One cannot safely 
add the two, making 68 per cent, and 
compare it with previous percentages; 
for an unknown number took both 
courses. It is probable, though, that 
the percentage of men bringing type- 
writing credit has increased. 

“Miscellaneous English” is another 
unfortunate grouping, so far as mak- 
ing comparisons among years is con- 
cerned. In the 1947 group 29 per cent 
are credited with “speech” and 6 per 
cent with “drama.” There are 17 per 
cent credited with ‘Miscellaneous 
English,” as such. In the latter group 
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are those students with credit in. 
journalism, Bible (in a few schools), 
special courses of various kinds, and 
business English in a few cases. Usual- 
ly, though, the last-named course, was 
lost in the tabulation, being listed in 
the “English” column. As previously 
stated, the fourth unit of credit is 


TABLE 5 


PER CENT OF ENTRANTS IN 1907, 1917, 1927, 
1937, AND 1947 WHO WERE GIVEN VAR- 
AMOUNTS OF COLLEGE-ENTRANCE 
CREDIT IN VOCATIONAL AND MISCELLANE- 
ous SUBJECTS 


Subject 1937 


Home economics or 

manual arts* 5° 59 
Agriculture, general or 

vocational 26 19 
23 14 
Stenographyf. . 37 68 
Bookkeeping. . 19 15 
Miscellaneous English 34 52 
Music, theory or ap- 

plied or both 21 18 


* In most instances the students bringing home-econom- 
ics credit were women, and those with some form of manual- 
arts credit were men. However, there were so many excep- 
tions that it was difficult in this table to separate the two. 

t Formerly the University entered only ‘“‘stenography,”’ 
whether the credit referred to typewriting or shorthand or 
both, but at the present time each subject is entered sepa- 
rately: 59 per cent in typewriting and 9 per cent in short- 
hand in 1947. 


often made up of one-semester courses 
in speech, drama, debate, journalism, 
etc. Usually these courses are above 
the four years of composition and lit- 
erature. Again, the change in sex 
ratio has affected the per cent in these 
groups; for girls are more inclined than 
are boys to take these courses in high 
school. 

Music grew steadily after getting a 
start as credit work. In the 1947 group 
there is a sharp decline, again owing 
largely to the drop in the per cent of 
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women in the class. However, it is 
probable that much of what was for- 
merly certified as “applied” music was 
credit in music groups, fractionally ac- 
cumulated from year to year. In many 
schools the tendency has grown to 
consider this type of work as extra- 
curriculum, not counted toward a 
high-school diploma and not entered 
on the transcript of credits which is 
sent to the college. It is interesting to 
note that ro per cent of the 1947 en- 
trants presented credit in art, a sub- 
ject which was not included in earlier 
tabulations. There is evidence of re- 
cent growth of this subject as a credit 
course in Oklahoma high schools. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Generalizing on the basis of these 
figures is somewhat risky. The influ- 
ences of the war and the predominance 
of men in the most recent group make 
it difficult to arrive at satisfactory 
comparisons and conclusions. How- 
ever, the writer has worked with high 
schools and, during the period covered 
by this study, in the University and 
has steadily and carefully watched 
trends and causes. There is unmis- 
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takable evidence of a growing disre- 
gard for the judgments of college 
faculties with regard to what consti- 
tutes preparation for success in col- 
lege. Several conditions and forces 
have contributed to this disregard. 
The increasingly rich and varied cur- 
ricular offerings in most of the high 
schools that were concerned with the 
study have resulted in less and less 
work in the academic fields and in sub- 
jects that formerly made up most of 
the high-school work, especially in the 
case of those students who were bound 
for college. These is now an unmistak- 
able trend toward courses with real or 
apparent vocational value. The lei- 
sure-time courses and the homemak- 
ing training have entered into high- 
school education more and more. 
Probably—and this is regrettable— 
there may be a growing tendency 
among high-school pupils to evade 
courses which are reputed to be diffi- 
cult and fraught with danger of failure 
or of low marks. This tendency is, per- 
haps, inevitable, as more and more of 
the population are included in high- 
school enrolments and in the numbers 
of persons who are sent on to college. 
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UTILIZING THE COMMUNITY IN 
CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 


KOPPLE C. FRIEDMAN 
North High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


INCE the agencies of government 
belong to the people, the people 
have the right to express their opin- 
ions about them. The schools are no 
exception. We educators are appoint- 
ed to carry on the program of public 
education, but the schools belong to 
the people, and it is our business to 
consider the attitudes of the public. 
There are frequent complaints about 
taxes and teachers and education in 
our communities. Many citizens won- 
der why so much that seems to be use- 
less is taught. One parent created pub- 
licity because he thought it ridiculous 
for his children to study about Eski- 
mos. Another condemned a first-grade 
teacher because she was able to help 
her pupils learn to read by using news- 
paper headings. The public-relations 
job that ought to be done in selling the 
schools to the community is a great 
one. 

From the point of view of public 
relations and from the standpoint of 
studying adult needs, the laymen 
ought actually to be consulted to a 
limited degree about the curriculum 
itself. Often teachers who are revising 


* 


a curriculum are guided more in their 
selection of content by outlines from 
other school systems and by what they 
themselves learned in college than by 
the needs of people out in the every- 
day world. They worry too much 
about college-entrance requirements. 
They think that the senior high school 
course in American history or in eco- 
nomics must be a somewhat simplified 
form of the course which they 
studied in college. They fail to distin- 
guish between the purposes of study- 
ing the social sciences in college and 
the purposes of teaching the social 
studies in high school. 


THE PRESENT STUDY 


There are various ways in which 
laymen of the community can assist. 
This study was made to indicate one 
possibility in a detailed segment of the 
curriculum. The writer, in teaching 
twelfth-grade classes in modern prob- 
lems, utilized both pupils and parents 
in a brief study. A committee of pupils 
was chosen to select two groups of 
items from the basic textbook. One 
group was to represent what were con- 
sidered to be some detailed, “proper- 
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noun” items which the pupils felt were 
useless to learn but which they feared 
to neglect in their study, lest they 
might be asked about these items in a 
test. The other group consisted of 
items that were broader in nature and 
represented topics about which learn- 
ing would be more valuable. There 
were fourteen items in each group. 

The two groups of items were then 
brought together and arranged in one 
alphabetical list, so that the approach 
in terms of the two categories would 
be lost. The pupils in two classes, num- 
bering sixty-eight in all, were then 
given mimeographed copies of this 
list, with instructions, to be brought 
home and filled out by all their par- 
ents, both mothers and fathers or 
guardians. 


After an introduction urging the co- 
operation of the parents in helping the 
school staff to select topics of learning 
that require greater or less emphasis, 
the following directions were given: 


A. Consider each item in the following 
list from this standpoint: Have you ever had 
occasion to interest yourself in, or to seek, 
information about this particular item as a 
wage-earner, or a housewife, or a citizen, or 
in any other capacity as an adult? If so, put 
an “X” in Column A opposite each item for 
which you would answer “yes.” It does not 
matter whether you still remember the in- 
formation. 

B. Which items do you personally think 
are of special value for high-school students 
to study? Check in column “B.” This is en- 
tirely a matter of your own opinion. 

C. Which items do you personally think 
unnecessary for a high-school student to 
study? Check in column “C.” This is entirely 
a matter of your own opinion. This refers to 
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items for which you can see no value as far 
as your own person is concerned. 


Responses came back from ninety- 
one parents. Undoubtedly more re- 
sponses would have been obtained if 
the pupils’ committee had not been 
too hasty about setting its time dead- 
line. The number of parents who 
checked each item for Columns A, B, 
and C is shown in Table 1. 

The parents were also classified on 
the basis of occupation and amount 
of education. The occupations were 
grouped as follows: white-collar, skilled 
workers, unskilled workers, and house- 
wives. The number of housewives was 
forty-three, and the number in the 
remaining groups varied from ten to 
twenty-two. None of these groups 
showed any marked tendencies from 
the statistics for the total number. 
Similarly the differentiation of replies 
on the basis of amount of education 
yielded no marked countertendencies. 
Perhaps if the number of subjects had 
been greater, some distinct trends 
might have been observed. 

The general trends, as indicated in 
the distribution for all the subjects, 
shows, as might be assumed, that 
Group II was regarded with more im- 
portance by the parents. The differ- 
ences in the numbers checking the two 
groups are definite but are not as 
sharp as was expected. There are sev- 
eral possible reasons for this finding. 
One is that the sampling covers too 
few cases, both in number of subjects 
and in number of items. Another 
reason is that some persons might not 
have appreciated the significance of 
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TABLE 1 
OPINIONS OF PARENTS AND GUARDIANS ABOUT TWENTY-EIGHT ITEMS TAKEN 
FROM A BASIC SOCIAL-SCIENCE TEXTBOOK, GROUPED ACCORDING TO VALUE 
FOR STUDY AS JUDGED BY A COMMITTEE OF TWELFTH-GRADERS IN A COURSE 
IN MODERN PROBLEMS 


Noumser oF Persons CHECKING 


A B 
Have Had | Of Special 
Occasion Value to 
To Take | High-School 
Interest in Students 


Group I: 

Case of the Northern Securities Company (this 
company was held in restraint of trade) 

Clayton Act of 1914 (concerns practices in re- 
straint of 

Esch-Cummins Act of 1920 (government policy 
toward railroads) 

Federal Trade Commission Act of 1914 (set up 
Federal Trade Commission) 

Glass-Steagall Banking Act of 1932 (stimulated 
issuance of Federal Reserve notes 

Interstate Commerce Act of 1887 (practices in 
interstate commerce) 

Law of comparative costs 

Motor Carrier Act of 1935 (federal regulation of 
trucks and busses) 

Payne-Aldrich Tariff 

Robinson-Patman Act of 1936 (concerns price 
discriminations) 

Sherman Anti-Trust Act of 1890 (anti-trust leg- 
islation) 

U.S. Treasury Notes of 1890 (an old form of 
paper money) 

erg Act of 1920 (federal authority over 
water power) 

Wheeler Rayburn Act of 1935 (concerns holding 
company practices) 


Average 


Group II: 
Charge accounts 
City planning 
Closed or open shop 


= 


oo 
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certain topics in Group II. For ex- 
ample, in Columns A and B, only 
thirty-three and forty-five persons, 
respectively, checked the item “un- 
employment.” Had the statement 
been worded as a problem or question, 
instead of as a topic, the results un- 
doubtedly would have been different. 
There is also.the possibility that 
some of the parents checked or omit- 
ted certain items on the basis of what 
they thought other persons would ex- 
pect of them rather than on the basis 
of their own private opinions. Consid- 
er as an illustration the persons with 
sixth-grade education or less, who 
thought it would be of special value 
for pupils to learn about the law of 
comparative costs or about pieces of 
congressional legislation about which 
the average adult would not be ex- 
pected to know and would, perhaps, 
care even less after the information 
had passed out of the headlines. 
After the limitations of this study 
and the results that were found, as 
well as the broader aspects of the 
problem, are considered, perhaps the 
following conclusions are warranted: 
1. One way of determining the 
needs of pupils and adults is actually 
to go out to discover what they are, 
not merely to sit in our classrooms and 
judge them on the basis of our college 
education, our teacher training, our 
scholarly ideals, and that occupational 
world in which teachers live and think. 
This practice would not only have 
curricular value but would also be a 
fine way of building public support for 


the schools. Let us consult our com- 
munities about the curriculum. Ob- 
viously the results must be weighed 
in terms of our professional judg- 
ments. We can be advised by laymen, 
and, while we would undoubtedly re- 
ject some of their views, others would 
prove acceptable and, certainly some 
worth-while guidance could be ob- 
tained. 

2. Needs can be determined, to 
some degree, through research. 

3. There is some possibility for 
doubting that all persons who submit 
opinions actually have good reasons 
behind them. The major decisions, 
therefore, will be made by those 
persons who are trained for educa- 
tional work. 

4. The social studies are as broad as 
society. They suffer from an over- 
crowded and repetitious curriculum. 
In applying the principle of needs, as 
aided by the guidance of pupils and 
adults, it should be understood that 
everything of importance in the col- 
lege classroom does not have to be 
squeezed into the secondary school. 
There must be some general relative 
importance of the component parts of 
the curriculum. If it is the sound judg- 
ment of educators that some subject 
matter is of greater value than others, 
then let us not try to crowd in content 
of lesser value. Let us try to teach not 
what social-studies teachers have to 
learn but what our pupils should learn. 
Remember that our pupils are not go- 
ing to be social scientists. 


SELECTED REFERENCES ON STATISTICS, THE 
THEORY OF TEST CONSTRUCTION, 
AND FACTOR ANALYSIS 


FRANCES SWINEFORD anp KARL J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 


To bibliography which is present- 
ed below has been selected, with a 
few exceptions, from issues of educa- 
tional and psychological journals from 
March, 1947, to March, 1948, inclu- 
sive. Sharp distinctions do not exist 
between the fields covered in this list, 
but, as an assistance to the student 
with special interests in one or more of 
the fields, the references have been 
classified under the following cate- 
gories: theory and use of statistical 
methods, problems of test construc- 
tion, and factor analysis. No articles 
dealing primarily with the use of tests 
have been included because these 
items are distributed functionally in 
other lists in the cycle, such as those 
dealing with secondary-school instruc- 
tion, guidance, etc. 


THEORY AND USE OF STATISTICAL 
METHODS 


. ALEXANDER, Howarp W. “The Esti- 

mation of Reliability when Several 
Trials Are Available,” Psychometrika, 
XII (June, 1947), 79-99. 
Describes the application of the methods of 
analysis of variance, under certain condi- 
tions, to the measurement of reliability 
when several trials for the same individuals 
are available. 


* 


421. BARTLETT, M. S. “The Use of Trans- 

formations,” Biometrics, III (March, 
1947), 39-52. 
Suggests a number of transformations 
that can be used on raw data in order to 
change the scale of the measurements so 
as to make an analysis of variance more 
valid. 


. BrozEK, JosEF, and ALEXANDER, How- 
arp. “A Note on Estimation of the 
Components of Variation in a Two- 
Way Table,” American Journal of Psy- 
chology, LX (October, 1947), 629-37. 


A description of the calculations involved 
in a problem of analysis of variance in 
which the variability can be thought of 
as due to two main sources and random 
differences. 


. CuHEtn, Ismpor. ‘‘A Note on the Alleged 
Equality of Standard Deviational 
Units,” Journal of General Psychology, 
XXXVI (April, 1947), 233-36. 
Presents a discussion of the relative merits 
and demerits of standard (or sigma) 
scores and percentile ratings. 


. CocuRAN, W. G. “Some Consequences 
when the Assumptions for the Analysis 
of Variance Are Not Satisfied,” Bio- 
metrics, III (March, 1947), 22-38. 
Describes some of the consequences of 
failure to satisfy the assumptions under- 
lying the analysis of variance. Includes 
illustrative material. 
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425. DEEMER, WALTER L., Jr. “The Power computed for a given sample from those 


of the ¢ Test and the Estimation of Re- 
quired Sample Size,” Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology, XX XVIII (October, 
1947), 329-42. 

Discusses the probability of making the 
error of accepting a null hypothesis when 
it is false. Gives a formula for determining 
the required sample size to achieve the 
desired power of the # test. 


. EISENHART, CHURCHILL. “The Assump- 
tions Underlying the Analysis of Vari- 
ance,” Biometrics, III (March, 1947), 
I-21. 

Presents a detailed discussion of the as- 
sumptions on which the analysis of vari- 
ance methods are based. The practical 
importance of each assumption is pointed 
out. 

. FisHer, R. A. “The Analysis of Covari- 
ance Method for the Relation between 
a Part and the Whole,” Biometrics, III 
(June, 1947), 65-68. 

Demonstrates with numerical data the 
application of the analysis of covariance 
to problems concerned with the relation of 
a part to the whole. 


428. FROEHLICH, CLIFFORD P., and KELLER, 


Rosert J. “A Technique for Obtain- 
ing Summary Data from Aggregate 
Weighting Sheets on the Graphic Item 
Counter Attachment to the Test Scor- 
ing Machine,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, VII (Autumn, 
1947, Part One), 429-39. 

A technique is outlined for obtaining 
summary data (sums, sums of squares, 
and sums of cross products) by the use of 
aggregate weighting sheets, the graphic 
item counter, and a specially prepared 
computational chart. 


. GOODENOUGH, FLORENCE L. “Note on 
an Unnecessary Source of Confusion in 
Statistical Terminology,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXVIII 
(November, 1947), 443-45. 

Presents a plea for the adoption of termi- 
nology that will distinguish the statistics 


estimated for the universe from which the 
sample is drawn. 


. JoHNson, PatmeR O., and Hovr, 


Cyrit. “On Determining Three Dimen- 
sional Regions of Significance,” Journal 
of Experimental Education, XV 
(March, 1947), 203-12. 


The problem of determining a three-di- 
mensional region of significance is pre- 
sented formally and then illustrated by 
means of an example in the field of educa- 
tional psychology. 


. KaTzELL, Raymonp A., and CuRETON, 


Epwarp E. “Biserial Correlation and 
Prediction,” Journal of Psychology, 
XXIV (October, 1947), 273-78. 


Formulas are derived which express the 
probability that an individual will be in 
the upper or lower category of the dichoto- 
mous variable when his score on the con- 
tinuous variable is known. 


. LEVERETT, Hortus M. “Notes on the 


Use of the Normal Distribution in 
Psychometrics,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXVIII (May, 1947), 
283-89. 

Points out certain differences among vari- 
ous tables of the normal-curve function 
and the implications of these differences 
for the field of mental measurement. 


. LEVERETT, Hoxuis M. “Table of Mean 


Deviates for Various Portions of the 
Unit Normal Distribution,” Psycho- 
metrika, XII (June, 1947), 141-52. 


Presents a table of mean deviates for 
portions of the unit normal curve. 
The table is entered with , the 
proportion of the distribution above (or 
below) the category in question, and P, 
the proportion within the category. P 
varies from .or to .g9, and p varies from 
-00 to .49. 


. LicnTe, H. “A Method and 


Tables for Obtaining Standard Errors of 
Differences between Proportions when 
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Nx Is Equal to Nz,” Journal of Applied 
Psychology, XXXI (August, 1947), 
449-56. 

Presents two tables to facilitate the calcu- 
lation of standard errors of differences of 
proportions derived from equal inde- 
pendent samples. 


. Lrnpquist, E. F. “Goodness of Fit of 
Trend Curves and Significance of 
Trend Differences,” Psychometrika, XII 
(June, 1947), 65-78. 

Suggests the use of methods of analysis of 
variance to test certain hypotheses con- 
cerning trends and trend differences. 
Twelve tests are included. 


. Quinn. “Note on the 
Sampling Error of the Difference be- 
tween Correlated Proportions or Per- 
centages,” Psychometrika, XII (June, 
1947), 153-57: 

Two formulas are presented for judging 
ing the significance of the difference be- 
tween proportions based on the same indi- 
viduals. 


. SAPPENFIELD, BERT R. “A Rapid Meth- 
od of Computing Standard Scores,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XXXI 
(December, 1947), 638-39. 

Describes a routine method for changing 
test norms into derived scores which have 
any desired mean and standard deviation. 


. Scumip, Joun, Jr. “The Relationship 
between the Coefficient of Correlation 
and the Angle Included between Re- 
gression Lines,” Journal of Educational 
Research, XLI (December, 1947), 
311-13. 

Writes the formula expressing the tangent 
of the angle included between the regres- 
sion lines in terms of the correlation co- 
efficient and the two standard deviations. 
Also discusses the case of equal standard 
deviations. 


. SWINEFORD, Frances. “A Table for 
Estimating the Significance of the Dif- 


ference between Correlated Percent- 
ages,” Psychometrika, XIII (March, 
1948), 23-25. 

A table is given to aid in the estimation of 
the significance of differences between per- 
centages which derive from the same indi- 
viduals. 


. Taytor, E. K. “Tables for the Deter- 


mination of the Significance of Skew- 
ness and of the Significance of the Dif- 
ference in the Skewness of Two Inde- 
pendent Distributions,” Psychometrika, 
XII (June, 1947), 111-25. 

“Tables of 1 per cent, 2 per cent, and 5 per 
cent points of moment measures of skew- 
ness and tables of the 1 per cent and 5 per 
cent points of the difference in skewness 
of two uncorrelated distributions are 
presented.” 


. Taytor, E. K., and Gaytorp, R. H. 


“Table for Use in the Computation of 
Statistics of Dichotomous and Truncat- 
ed Distributions,” Educational and Psy- 
chological Measurement, VII (Autumn, 
1947, Part One), 441-56. 

Brought together in a single table are a 
number of values used in the computation 
of such statistics as certain of the biserial 
correlation coefficients, the standard error 
of a proportion, and the standard error of 
the difference between proportions. 


. Voss, Harotp A. “Analysis in Terms of 


Frequencies of Differences,” Psycho- 
metrika, XII (March, 1947), 43-49. 


Describes and illustrates a technique for 
analyzing frequencies of positive and 
negative differences in the experimental 
variable when several experimental condi- 
tions are involved. The method is sug- 
gested as a substitute for the more la- 
borious ¢ or analysis of variance tech- 
niques. A nomograph is appended. 


. WHERRY, Rosert J. “Multiple Bi- 


serial and Multiple Point Bi-serial Cor- 
relation,” Psychometrika, X11 (Septem- 
ber, 1947), 189-95. 
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Offers formulas for obtaining weights to 
be applied to test scores in order to maxi- 
mize the discrimination between two 
groups. These formulas produce values 
which are proportional to multiple-regres- 
sion weights. 


PROBLEMS OF TEST CONSTRUCTION 


444. ANGELL, GEORGE W., and TRovER, 


Mavrice E. “A New Self-scoring Test 
Device for Improving Instruction,” 
School and Society, LX VII (January 31, 
1948), 84-85. 

Describes a punchboard device by means 
of which the student can know immediately 
whether his response to a test item is right 
or wrong. The value of such a procedure 
is pointed out. 


. Ricuarp A. “The Construc- 

tion of a Personality Inventory,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XLI (Jan- 
uary, 1948), 366-77. 
Presents a detailed description of the con- 
struction and preliminary standardiza- 
tion of a 140-item personality inventory for 
use in public high schools, 


. CRONBACH, LEE J. ‘‘Test ‘Reliability’: 
Its Meaning and Determination,” Psy- 
chometrika, XII (March, 1947), 1-16. 
Distinguishes between four definitions of 
reliability. Methods of measuring each 
kind of reliability are discussed. 


. ENGELHART, Max D. “Suggestions for 
Writing Achievement Exercises To Be 
Used in Tests Scored on the Electric 
Scoring Machine,” Educational and 
Psychological Measurement, VII (Au- 
tumn, 1947, Part One), 357-74. 
Describes the kinds of suggestions and 
examples which may be given to teachers 
as a means of directing and stimulating 
their production of achievement-test exer- 
cises. 


. FowLer, H. M. “The Consistency of 
the Items of an Activity Preference 
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Blank,” Psychometrika, XII (Septem- 
ber, 1947), 221-32. 

Reports an experiment which measures the 
consistency of responses to items of an 
activity preference blank under various 
conditions. 


. GERBERICH, JoHN B. “A Study of the 
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Consistency of Informant Responses to 
Questions in a Questionnaire,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XX XVIII 
(May, 1947), 299-306. 

Measures the consistency of responses to a 
questionnaire when both the questionnaire 
and the technique of administration are 
carefully controlled. 


Harris, C. W. “Prediction of the Dif- 
ficulty Index of Objective-Type Spell- 
ing Items,”’ Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, VII (Summer, 1947), 
319-25. 

Investigates the possibility of building 
an examination in which the items have a 
predetermined difficulty rating. 


. Jonnson, A. P. “An Index of Item 


Validity Providing a Correction for 
Chance Success,” Psychometrika, XII 
(March, 1947), 51-58. 

Proposes ‘‘an index giving comparable 
values for items (1) of equal discrimina- 
tive power at all levels of difficulty and (2) 
of different numbers of alternative re- 
sponses.” 


. JuRGENSEN, C. E. “‘Table for Deter- 
mining Phi Coefficients,” Psychomet- 
rika, XII (March, 1947), 17-29. 
Presents a three-place table of phi coeffi- 
cients corresponding to the proportions of 
upper and lower subgroups responding to 
test items in a specified manner. 


. LawsHe, C. H., Jr., and MAveEr, 


James S. “Studies in Item Analysis: I. 
The Effect of Two Methods of Item 
Validation on Test Reliability,” Jour- 
nal of Applied Psychology, XXXI 
(June, 1947), 271-77. 
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STATISTICS, TEST CONSTRUCTION, FACTOR ANALYSIS 


Data from a 300-item test administered 
to 517 students are used to compare two 
methods of validating test items. 


. LEMMON, VERNON W., and Dv Bots, 
Pair H. “Multiple Forms of Objec- 
tive Tests: A Test-scoring Machine 
Technique,” Educational and Psycho- 
logical Measurement, VII (Winter, 
1947), 783-85. 

A procedure is suggested whereby the 
same test items, mimeographed from the 
same stencil, can be administered to a 
large class in such a way that opportunity 
for collusion among the students is re- 
duced to a minimum. 


. Mosier, CHArteEs I. “A Critical Ex- 
amination of the Concepts of Face 
Validity,” Educational and Psychologi- 
cal Measurement, VII (Summer, 1947), 
IQI—205. 

Discusses four commonly used meanings 
of the term “face validity” and urges both 
writers and readers to give recognition 
to the distinctions that should be made 
between them. 


. Mount, Greorce E. “An Efficient 
Method of Obtaining Counts for Com- 
puting the Interrelation of Test Items,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, XX XI 
(December, 1947), 634-37. 

Describes a method of using the graphic 
item counter of the I.B.M. test-scoring 
machine to obtain the counts required for 
computing the interrelations of the test 
items. 


. Owens, A. “An Empirical 
Study of the Relationship between 
Item Validity and Internal Consisten- 
cy,” Educational and Psychological 
Measurement, VII (Summer, 1947), 
281-88. 

Compares the validity coefficients of two 
hundred test items with indices of internal 
consistency in order to discover the rela- 
tive independence of the two measures. 


458. 


459. 
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Sturt, Dewey B. “The Effect of the 
Nature of the Criterion upon the Va- 
lidity of Aptitude Tests,” Educational 
and Psychological Measurement, VII 
(Winter, 1947), 671-76. 

Presents a discussion of the importance 
of accurate knowledge concerning the 
nature of the criterion measures in the 
interpretation of the statistical validity of 
tests. 


Super, Donatp E., Braascu, WIt- 
LAM F., Jr., and Sway, B. “The 
Effect of Distractions on Test Re- 
sults,” Journal of Educational Psy- 
cology, XXXVIII (October, 1947), 
373-77- 

Reports an experiment with graduate stu- 
dents to study the effect that certain com- 
monly encountered distractions have on 
test results. 


Factor ANALYSIS" 


. Burt, Cyrim. “Factor Analysis and 


Physical Types,” Psychometrika, XII 
(September, 1947), 171-88. 

Presents a detailed discussion of the types 
of factor analysis appropriate in studies of 
physical measurement. 


. CaTTEtt, R. B. “Confirmation and 


Clarification of Primary Personality 
Factors,” Psychometrika, XII (Sep- 
tember, 1947), 197-220. 

Presents a description of the factorization 
of 35 personality traits of 133 men. A 
comparison of the results with those of a 
previous study is made. 


. CATTELL, R. B., CaTTELL, A. K.S., and 


Ruymer, R. M. “P-Technique Dem- 
onstrated in Determining Psycho- 
physiological Source Traits in a Normal 
Individual,” Psychometrika, XII (De- 
cember, 1947), 267-88. 


*See also Item 397 (Hobson), in the list of 
selected references appearing in the May, 1948, 
number of the School Review. 
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Presents an analysis of intra-individual 
correlations among psychological and 
physiological variables. 


. Davis, FREDERICK B. “The Interpre- 
tation of Principal-Axis Factors,’ 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXVIII (December, 1947), 471-81. 

Presents a theoretical discussion based on 
Karl J. Holzinger, ‘A Comparison of the 
Principal-Axis and Centroid Factors,” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, 
XXXVII (November, 1946), 449-72. 
(Item 458 in the list of selected referen- 
ces appearing in the June, 1947, issue of 
the School Review.) 


. J. P., and MicHaEL, 
LAM B. “Approaches to Univocal Fac- 
tor Scores,” Psychometrika, XIII 
(March, 1948), 1-22. 

Methods are presented for deriving com- 
mon-factor scores that satisfy one or more 
of several conditions. 


. Heston, JosepH C. “The Graduate 
Record Examination vs. Other Meas- 
ures of Aptitude and Achievement,” 
Educational and Psychological Measure- 
ment, VII (Autumn, 1947, Part Two), 
618-30. 

Includes a factor analysis of eight tests of 
general education administered to one 
hundred university Sophomore women. 


. Hottey, J. W. “A Note on the Reflec- 
tion of Signs in the Extraction of Cen- 
troid Factors,” Psychometrika, XII 
(December, 1947), 263-65. 

Offers a scheme which assists in maximizing 
column sums as part of the process of ob- 
taining a centroid solution. 


. Horzincer, Kart J. “Factoring Fac- 
tors,” Journal of Educational Psycholo- 
gy, XX XVIII (October, 1947), 321-28. 
Discusses the relationships between origi- 
nal, or first-order, factors and higher- 
order factors obtained by analyzing the 
correlations among the oblique first-order 
factors. 


468. Hst, E. H. “The Rorschach Responses 


and Factor Analysis,” Journal of Gen- 
eral Psychology, XXXVIII (October, 
1947), 129-38. 

Demonstrates the possibility of using fac- 
tor analysis for achieving further standard- 
ization of the Rorschach test. Includes 
an analysis of fifteen variables selected 
from the responses of seventy-six children 
to Plate I. 


. MEDLAND, Francis F. “An Empirical 


Comparison of Methods of Communal- 
ity Estimation,” Psychometrika, XII 
(June, 1947), 101-9. 

Lists nine methods of estimating the com- 
munality of a test and compares results 
with the communality obtained by fac- 
toring. 


. Rion, H. G. A. “Study of Some 


Factors Related to Intelligence,” Psy- 
chometrika, XIII (March, 1948), 27- 
46. 

Presents a factor analysis of 19 individual 
tests that were administered to 138 sub- 
jects. 


. STAFFORD, JoHN W., and Hsi, E. H. 


“The Super-Factor of Persons,” Jour- 
nal of Psychology, XXIV (July, 1947), 
63-70. 

The results of an “inverted” factor analy- 
sis of 56 college women measured on 128 
personality traits are described. The inter- 
correlations among the nine factors are 
presented, and the presence of a single 
“super-factor” among them is suggested. 


. SWINEFORD, FRANCES. “Growth in the 


General and Verbal Bi-Factors from 
Grade VII to Grade IX,” Journal of 
Educational Psychology, XXXVIII 
(May, 1947), 257-72. 

Investigates the growth in two bi-factors 
derived from scores on six tests adminis- 
tered twice to each of two groups, in one 
instance after a one-year interval, in the 
other instance after a two-year interval. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


Witt1aAM VAN Tit, Ecomomic Roads for 
American Democracy. Sponsored by the 
Consumer Education Study, National 
Association of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., 1947. Pp. x+252. $1.80. 


Some of the most important adjustments 
of the Western world during the past cen- 
tury have been in economics, and, since 
World War I, the role of contrasting econom- 
ic views has been of growing international 
importance. Each national group has, ac- 
cordingly, tried to insure that its youth be- 
come supporters of the view predominating 
in its particular culture. Two factors are 
prominent in making the consequent educa- 
tional burden greater in the United States 
than in some countries: (1) the larger pro- 
portion of youth who are offered a compre- 
hensive secondary education and (2) the ef- 
fort to practice democracy and to train 
youth in evaluating data and in assuming 
responsibility for independent conclusions. 
Many educators think that less has been 
achieved in the case of the second factor than 
the first and that the inadequate achieve- 
ment is due substantially to insufficient ob- 
jectivity on the part of authors, teachers, and 
school administrators, as well as to insuffi- 
cient textual material which is both in- 
formative and readable. 

Van Til’s book, Economic Roads for Amer- 
ican Democracy, helps overcome the difficul- 
ties noted. Although the author begins with 
the proverbial observer from Mars in the act 
of looking at economic events on earth, he 
soon settles down to the more realistic device 
of a G.I. “bull session” in an army barrack. 
The initial aspects of the session reflect com- 


mon basic goals—freedom, security, home, 
education, travel—but show substantial dif- 
ferences concerning method. In typical ses- 
sion fashion, the arguments become circular, 
generating heat instead of light, until a more 
mature and better informed listener becomes 
moderator. Then each of the five participat- 
ing G.I’s., in turn, expounds his view, there- 
by differentiating five theories regarding 
economic improvement within the American 
democratic framework. The theories are 
laissez faire (traditional business system); 
restored competition, with monopolies bro- 
ken up; leadership by far-sighted and social- 
minded business men; a two-front approach, 
with government filling the gaps where pri- 
vate enterprise is inadequate; and a govern- 
mentally planned economy throughout. 

Each theory is set forth in a separate 
chapter, followed by a supporting chapter of 
factual material with references. An effort is 
thus made to present the best possible case 
for each theory. In the final chapter the 
moderator has his turn and shows the group 
how particular facts may be open to more 
than one interpretation and how psychology, 
social philosophy, and historical back- 
grounds affect interpretations. He shows 
them that no economic system is ever “in- 
stalled” but develops through change and 
compromise and that the need is to under- 
stand basic principles and how to apply 
them to specific situations. He also shows the 
group that important means of evaluating 
theories are the studies made by universities 
and business enterprises with regard to life- 
goals and methods of securing co-operation 
among human groups. 

The modified dialogue technique is ef- 
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fectively used, and the vocabulary should 
appeal to high-school youth. Van Til has 
done well in expressing complex ideas in 
simple language. Three-fifths of the book is 
devoted to the five “support” chapters. 
Statistical material appears in discourse 
rather than in tabular form. The book in- 
cludes about sixty apt and well-placed il- 
lustrations and a six-page index. Numerous 
study hints for teachers and pupils are found, 
either at chapter ends or within chapters. 
Any author who reflects controversial 
theories is subject to criticism for doing so 
through lenses colored by his own prejudices. 
Whether a critic might suspect this prejudice 
from the sequence in which theories are 
treated or from the particular material cited 
may be an open question. To the reviewer, 
Van Til seems quite objective. His book 
makes a significant contribution to the field 
of securing economic understanding among 

American youth. 
Harowp H. PUNKE 

Chicago, Illinois 


* 


Juwian C. ALpRIcH and Martow A. Mar- 
KERT, We, the Citizens: Senior Problems in 
Civic Responsibilities. New York: Inor 
Publishing Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. x+254. 
$2.75. 

The average American citizen, both in 
school and out of school, is known to be gen- 
erally apathetic concerning the social prob- 
lems facing his community, his nation, and 
the world. He is lacking in civic loyalty and 
in an understanding of the ways in which he 
can participate effectively in the life of his 
community. Our schools must assume a 
share of the responsibility for his civic inef- 
fectiveness because they have not been suc- 
cessful in motivating young people to active 
participation in the life of the community, 
both in school and, especially, at the time of 
leaving school. Social-studies teachers, in 
particular, are finding that it is not enough 
to tell young people that it is important for 
them to form and to express opinions regard- 
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ing civic problems. The habit of civic action 
can be acquired only through active partici- 
pation by young people in the civic life of 
the community. 

The awareness of the need for social- 
studies teachers and students to develop such 
a program of action prompted Julian C. 
Aldrich and Marlow A. Markert to bring to- 
gether in We, the Citizens, twenty-one senior 
problems in civic responsibilities for use in 
the eleventh- and twelfth-grade social- 
studies sequence. These units were planned 
as a means of developing skills in civic par- 
ticipation and attitudes of community re- 
sponsibility. Although the units are arranged 
in order of difficulty, the suggestion is made 
that the class itself determine the order in 
which problems should be taken up. This 
procedure will permit adaptation to current 
interests in the local area and will make pos- 
sible the elimination of units that are of no 
immediate interest in a particular communi- 
ty. The authors’ caution that teachers may 
wish to eliminate the units treating issues 
which are too controversial for discussion in 
a given community seems unnecessary. Each 
unit treats a significant citizen behavior, and 
the only justifiable basis for selection can be 
found in the particular needs of the group of 
students. 

The outstanding contribution which this 
book makes to civic education is the descrip- 
tion of 227 activities by means of which stu- 
dents can master some of the techniques of 
civic action. About 97 of these activities are 
directed specifically toward community par- 
ticipation, such as directions for community 
surveys, guided observations, poll-watching, 
opinion polls, interviews, and limited par- 
ticipation in election campaigns. The other 
130 activities include some interesting sug- 
gestions for discussion and for the collection 
and presentation of data in the classroom 
and through small group activities. 

Several interesting innovations in self- 
evaluation are included in the sections of 
each unit called “How Am I Doing?” In- 
cluded here are inventories of beliefs, ap- 
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praisal scales, clever writing activities, per- 
sonal inventories, and self-evaluation check 
lists, careful use of which could do much to 
develop in students an understanding of the 
need for critical self-appraisal, as well as to 
encourage teacher evaluation. 


Some units are less effective than others. 
The unit on “How To Choose Your Political 
Party” emphasizes, by inference, that one 
chooses between two established parties. The 
problem of the third-party supporter re- 
ceives no attention, and the problem of the 
independent voter in relation to effective 
political action is not given sufficient empha- 
sis. The treatment of political terminology in 
the unit “How To Understand Social-politi- 
cal Terminology”’ is generally superficial and 
tends toward thinking in terms of definable 
absolutes in instances in which meaning is 
highly relative. Little mention is made of the 
importance of historical development in the 
use of certain terms. 

In cases in which the student has not pre- 
viously been exposed to the topic, the analy- 
sis of the problem posed by the unit subject, 
which is included in the “How To Do” sec- 
tions of each unit, is frequently superficial 
and completely inadequate. In other cases 
the discussion is often so much like that of a 
junior high school textbook in civics that the 
student who has had ninth-grade civics will 
find it dull and repetitive. An attempt to 
simplify and vitalize the treatment of civic 
problems has led to a tendency to write at a 
level below the general maturity level of 
many eleventh- or twelfth-graders. It has 
also resulted in an undesirable tendency to 
tell the students what they should do, rather 
than to pose the problem, to suggest alterna- 
tives, and to encourage decision and action. 

Because the selection of units emphasizes 
the political activities of citizens, the book 
does not take the place of a well-balanced 
study of contemporary social problems, such 
as is usually included in Grade XI or XII in 
the social-studies sequence as a course in 
problems of democracy. It is, however, so 
unique in its presentation of the practical 
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activities which are useful in learning the 
techniques of political citizenship that it con- 
stitutes an exceptionally valuable supple- 
mentary textbook. If for no other reason 
than to have available its excellent descrip- 
tions of activities and its suggestions for 
evaluation, every social-studies teacher 
should have a personal copy, and each senior 
high school social-studies classroom should 
have several copies in its classroom library. 


ELBERT W. BurR 
Laboratory School 
University of Chicago 


* 


RuptpH and A. H. Lass, The Way 
To Write. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1947. Pp. x+342. $1.96. 

How can the pupil be led to interest him- 
self in his own writing? Teachers who deal 
with this problem welcome concrete sugges- 
tions. Two men who are responsible for a 
recent publication, The Way To Write (one 
the author of The Art of Plain Talk and the 
other chairman of the Department of English 
in a Brooklyn high school), seem to supply 
three answers to the question: (1) the style 
in which a textbook is written should com- 
mand attention; (2) both the material in- 
cluded and its arrangement should be prac- 
tical; and (3) enough exercises should be 
given to provide for thoroughness. The writ- 
ing in the book being reviewed reflects care- 
ful attempts to supply these needs. Specific 
illustrations of each of these features follow 
the general indication of the nature of the 
material included. 

The authors’ expressed purpose is “‘to take 
the curse of grimness and drabness from the 
study of writing by a liberal application of 
the light and human touch” (p. x). In Part 
I, designated “How To Write,” the first 
chapter indicates the way to write a short 
theme, and the next three chapters are con- 
cerned with writing longer themes. The suc- 
ceeding twelve chapters explain how to get a 
“human touch” into the theme through: ty- 
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ing ideas together, talking to a reader, saying 
what is to be said on paper, saving words, not 
puzzling the reader, saving the reader extra 
work, getting the most out of words, finding 
the right word, making the theme fun to 
read, giving the writing punch, and, finally, 
telling how writers write. 

Part II, related primarily to grammar, 
seeks to aid the pupil in finding out “what 
... socially unacceptable expressions are 
and then to get them out of your writing and 
speaking” (p. 198). In addition to chapters of 
grammatical designation are chapters en- 
titled “Best Foot Forward,” “The Correct 
Word,” and “Spelling,” which are written in 
an especially ‘“reader-stimulating” manner. 

The book reflects the effort made to pre- 


sent the material in a way that grips the at-. 


tention of the reader. “Simplicity, directness, 
and informality” are the methods used. For 
example, simplicity is maintained in chap- 
ter titles, in the blocked phrases indicating 
changes of thought (for instance, in chapter 
i: “There’s Nothing the Matter with You,” 
“Don’t Just Start,” “Make a Plan,” “Don’t 
Get Lost—Plan Ahead,” etc.), and in the 
general language used throughout the book. 
Directness is illustrated in the following ex- 
pressions: “So don’t just start. Don’t let that 
blank white page frighten you into action. 
Take your time. Slowly work out in your own 
mind what you are going to say” (p. 4). In- 
formality is shown in the titles that are sug- 
gested for written themes, in the many illus- 
trations with which a thought is driven 
home, and in such statements as, “You can’t. 
You’re sidetracked. You should have re- 
membered to stick to your subject” (p. 46). 

Some illustrations of the practical nature 
of the treatment are: (1) summaries of the 
main thought of each chapter are blocked 
out and listed in the order of their appear- 
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ance; (2) contrasting ideas are placed in par- 
allel columns on the same page (for ex- 
ample, Faraway words and Close-up words); 
(3) ‘Test Yourself” exercises, in which sen- 
tences are given with a number at the end, 
this number referring to the order of treat- 
ment of similar material which immediately 
follows. 

The authors believe that pupils should be 
given ample, concrete illustrations, in order 
to drive a thought home. In keeping with this 
theory, there appears in chapter iii, “How 
To Put Your Ideas in Order,” a list of ideas 
which the pupil has gathered on a theme. 
The same list is then shown with lines drawn 
through those ideas that are included else- 
where or, for some reason, are not considered 
suitable. Finally, the revised ideas are pre- 
sented in outline form. In another instance, 
concrete illustration is achieved through pre- 
senting, in parallel columns, two letters 
which might be written in application for the 
same job. Short but suggestive illustrations 


‘from classical writers are also included. The 


chapter, in general, contains exercises which 
not only arouse the pupil’s interest but which 
should give him complete understanding as 
well. 

The combination of two authors—one of 
whom is experienced in writing material for 
general public interest, while the other has 
had actual experience in classroom work— 
appears to have been a happy one in this in- 
stance. Certainly, everything else being 
equal, better textbooks may be written by a 
union of persons experienced in expression 
with persons experienced in what is ex- 
pressed. 

Epwin S. LIDE 
Lake View High School 
Chicago, Illinois 
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CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY, 
AND PRACTICE 


American Universities and Colleges. Edited 
by A. J. BRuMBAUGH and Mary Irwin. 
Washington 6: American Council on Edu- 
cation, 1948 (fifth edition). Pp. xiv-+1054. 
$8.00. 

BossARD, JAMES H. S. The Sociology of Child 
Development. New York 16: Harper & 
Bros., 1948. Pp. x +790. $4.50. 

SPARKS, Dorotuy. Strong Is the Current: 
History of the Illinois Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, 1900-1947. Chicago 2: Illi- 
nois Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
1948. Pp. xiv+284. $1.50. 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


BLUMENTHAL, JOSEPH C., WARRINER, JOHN 
E., and LANGDALE, A. BARNETT. English 
Workshop, Grade Ten. New York 17: 


Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. iv-+188. 
$0.88. 

DELEMOS, JOHN. Planning and Producing 
Posters. Worcester, Massachusetts: DAvIs 
Press, Inc., 1947 (revised). Pp. 60. $3.25. 

The Good Housekeeping Needlecraft Encyclo- 
pedia. Edited by AticE CARROLL. New 
York 16: Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1947. 
Pp. 480. $2.80. 

Hanna, Paut R., and WILLIAMS, JOSEPH E. 
Workbook and Text on Global Geography. 
Basic Curriculum Social Studies. Chicago 
11: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1948. Pp. 
96+8 supplementaries. $2.40. 

HoaGc, KENNETH, and SMITH, ELMER R. 
Language Skills, Grade Eleven. New York 
17: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1948. Pp. 
xii+488. $2.12. 

Jack’s Secret: A Study of the Effects of Tuber- 
culosis and the Discovery and Treatment of 
the Disease. Jacksonville, Florida: Pub- 
lished jointly by the University of Flori- 
da Sloan Project in Applied Economics, 
Florida Curriculum Laboratory, College 


of Education and the Florida State Board 
of Health, 1946. Pp. 68. $0.15. 

KEENE, ANNA K. Let’s Figure for a Home: 
Mathematics Principles Applied to the Im- 
provement of Home Living with Problems 
for the Eighth Grade. Gainesville, Florida: 
Project in Applied Economics, College of 
Education, University of Florida, 1947. 
Pp. 58. $0.35. 

PapDGETT, Indoor Climate. Gainesville, 
Florida: Project in Applied Economics, 
College of Education, University of Flori- 
da, 1947. Pp. 40. $0.35. 

PIERCE, WELLINGTON G. Youth Comes of 
Age. New York 18: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1948. Pp. x+-400. $2.60. 

RATHBONE, JOSEPHINE L., BACON, FRANCIS 
L., and KEENE, CHARLES H., M.D. Health 
in Your Daily Living. Boston 7: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1948. Pp. xii+442+ 
XXXxvi. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


Basic Facts about the United Nations. Lake 
Success, New York: Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, 1948 
(second edition). Pp. 24. $0.15. 

BERMAN, ROSE BAKALAR. Happy Name Day: 
A Play for Upper Elementary Grades. 
Washington 6: Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, Pan American Union, 1947. 
Pp. 9. 

BETHEL, LAWRENCE L., LINDSAY, FRANK B., 
and BocuE, JESSE P. Junior College Ter- 
minal Education in Your Community. New 
York 18: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
1948. Pp. 12. 

An Educational Philosophy for Exceptional 
Children. Proceedings of the Spring Con- 
ference on Education and the Exceptional 
Child of the Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools. Langhorne, Pennsyl- 
vania: Woods Schools, 1947. Pp. 54. 

EeEtts, Hastincs. Learning To Study. Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio: Antioch Press, 1948 
(fourth edition). Pp. 62. $0.50. 
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Extended School Services through the All-Day 
Neighborhood Schools. Curriculum Bulle- 
tin, 1947-48 Series, No. 3. Brooklyn 2, 
New York: Board of Education of the 
City of New York, 1947. Pp. viii+86. 

Is Yours an Excellent School? Report of the 
Teacher Education Workshop. Nashville, 
Tennessee: Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, 1948. Pp. 42. $0.25. 

Occupational Abstract No. 111, Politics by 
K. MItter. New York 3: Occu- 
pational Index, Inc. (New York Univer- 
sity, Washington Square), 1948. 

Practices and Problems in Handwriting. Pre- 
pared by Division of Curriculum Re- 
search. Educational Research Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics, No. IX. Brooklyn 2, New York: 
Board of Education of the City of New 
York, 1947. Pp. vi+go. 

School and Community Bibliography. Wash- 
ington State Curriculum Journal, Vol. 


THE SCHOOL REVIEW 


VII, No. 1. Olympia, Washington: Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, 1947. 
STARRAK, JAMES A., and HuGHES, RAYMOND 

M. The New Junior College: The Next Step 
in Free Public. Education. Ames, Iowa: 
Iowa State College Press, 1948. Pp. vi+ 

64. $1.25. 

STRAYER, GEORGE D., Jr. Planning for 
School Surveys. Bulletin of the School of 
Education, Indiana University, Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2. Bloomington, Indiana: Di- 
vision of Research and Field Services, 
Indiana University, 1948. Pp. 36. $0.50. 

UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
Annual Report of the Federal Security 

Agency: Section Two, U.S. Office of 
Education for the Fiscal Year 1947. 
Pp. vi+248. $o.20. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Annual Report of the Librarian of Congress 
for the Fiscal Year Ending June 30, 1947. 
Washington 25: Government Printing 
Office, 1947. Pp. 182. 
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